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PENNARSY mine. 
CAN EPIC oF CORNWALL y 


Tennarsy SHAFT is dark and steep, 
Eight foot broad, eight hundred deep, 
Rough the bucket and tough the cord, 
Strong as the arm of Winchman Ford. 

Never look down : 
Stick to the line! 
That was the saying at Pennarby Mine. 


A stranger came to Pennarby Shaft: 
Lord! to see how the miners laughed ! 
White in the collar and stiff in the hat, 
With his shining boots and his silk cravat, 
Picking his way, 
Dainty and fine, 
Stepping on tiptoe to Pennarby Mine. 
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Touring from London—so he said: 
Was it copper they dug for, or tin, or lead? 
Where did they find it? How did it come? 
If he tried with a shovel might e get some? 
Stooping so much 
Was bad for the spine; 


And wasn't it warmish in Pennarby Mine? 





‘Twas like two worlds that met that day— 
The world of work and the world of play ; 
And the grimy lads from the reeking shaft 





Nudged each other, and grinned and _ chaffed. 
“Got ’em all out!” 
“A cousin of mine!” 


So ran the banter at Pennarby Mine. 
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And Carnbrae Bob, the Pennarby wit, 
Told him the facts about the pit: 

How they bored the shaft till the brimstone 


smell 







Warned them off from tapping—— well, 
He wouldn't say what, 

3 But they took it as sign 

"™\% To dig no deeper in Pennarby Mine. 





| Then, leaning over and peering in, 
He was pointing out what he said was tin 
In the ten-foot lode ;—a crash, a jar, 
A grasping hand, and a splintered bar: 
Gone in his strength, 
With the lips that laughed! 
Oh the pale faces at Pennarby Shaft! 


Far down on a narrow ledge 





They saw him cling to the crumbling edge. 
“Wait for the bucket! Hi, man, stay! 
That rope ain’t safe: it's worn away! 
He's taking his chance: 
Slack out the line! 
Sweet Lord be with them!” cried 


Pennarby Mine. 





THE PALL MALL 
















“He's got him! He has him! 


Your heart is right 


If your coat is fine: 


MAGAZINE. 





Pull with a will! 


Thank God! He's over and breathing still, 
And he—— Lord sakes now! what's that ? 


Blowed if it ain’t our London swell! 


Give us your hand!” cried Pennarby Mine. 


A. CONAN 


Well, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE DEAN. 


URELY there is something pathetic in the love which a Dean 
feels for his cathedral: something that passes the love of 
woman, and has yet much of the jealousy of a woman’s 
love: watchful, suspicious even, apprehending slight or injury 
to the thing it loves. 

Dean Redford was a scholar and an archeologist, a widower 
with an only daughter just ripening from the schoolgirl to the 
woman, newly promoted to the head of her father’s dinner 
table, newly entrusted with the household keys, assisted, and 

in some manner supervised, by one of that useful race of spinster cousins who 

seem to exist only for such office in the houses of their wealthier relations. 
It may be that the loss of a young wife, whom he passionately loved, had concentrated 
the Dean’s affections upon the cathedral, and \ | 













had driven him to the study of archeology { 
and church history as the only possible 

P : ge £E 
consolation for a grief that must needs last _; | “$7 


for a lifetime. Matthew Redford was 
not the kind of man to forget easily. == 
His wife’s death occurred three years 
after he came to Dulminster, and 
when he was only sub-Dean. She left hima 
five-year-old daughter—to whom kindly 
friends referred him as a wellspring 
of comfort, and even a substitute for 
the wife he had lost. But the Dean 
did not derive potent consolation from 
a rosy-cheeked little girl in a pinafore, 
whose chief objects in life were dolls 
and dessert; he allowed her to 
scramble on to a chair beside him 
after his dismal solitary dinner; he 
employed himself dutifully in peeling 
an orange, or administering almonds and 
raisins ; but the subdued melancholy of his “4 "osy-eheeked 
. ‘ little girl in a pinafore, 
countenance knew not the relief of a smile. whose chief objects in life were dolls and dessert.” 
499 
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His servants, who knew him better than the outside world, pitied him most when they 
saw him labouring to perform a father’s duty to his motherless child. 

A governess, and the spinster cousin above mentioned, soon relieved him of all 
concern about his daughter ; and as the child grew from stage to stage of childish life, 
budded and blossomed, and burst upon him as a very pretty girl, the Dean grew 
fonder of her in a way; but not with the same all-absorbing love which he gave to his 
cathedral. He behaved as if she were but a pretty piece of waxwork ; and as if /hat 
were human, and could give him love for love. 

He was a rich man, and he emptied his coffers year after year for the improvement 
—the restoration—the beautification of his church. He lived—and taught his 
daughter to live—with a Spartan simplicity. The wives and daughters of the Close 
protested against the pittance which Constance Redford received for dress-money ; 
protested also against the life of seclusion—the almost ascetic life—-at the Deanery. 

“Dean Redford’s income all goes into the crypt,” said the little world of Dulminster. 
“He ought to have been a medizval Abbot.” 

The crypt was Norman—a church beneath a church; and until Dean Redford 
came into power this lower church had been half choked with the accumulated 
rubbish of centuries, and given over to darkness and decay. The Dean’s great 
work had been the restoration of the crypt; and now the massive stone pillars stood 
fair and clear as they had stood under the Angevin kings, every fillet and every 
member as sharply defined as when the master mason rang his chisel upon the stone 
in the triumph of completion. 

The Dean’s passion for his cathedral was a feeling common to all worthy deans : 
for what worthy and reverent spirit, accepting such an office, would not be thrilled with 
the thought of that solemn custodianship—to be master of the House of God, a House 
so vast and beautiful, sanctified by the piety of many centuries, paved with the dust 
of good and great men? But Dean Redford had another fixed idea, which came more 
within the region of eccentricity. On one subject the Dean had earned for himself 
from the irreverent the title of a “Crank.” The Dean believed in the devil, as no 
man who is quite sane is supposed nowadays to believe : not the Satan of the Gospels 
and the Anglican Church, but the tricky Tempter of the dark ages, of the Medizeval 
necromancers and Monkish superstition. He believed in a tangible, personal devil— 
as much an individuality as the fiend in the red doublet, with pert little cap and 
cock’s feather, who came to the weary German student in his cell. The Dean was a 
scholar. Arabic, Hebrew, Sanscrit opened the doors of the past for him; and he 
assured his friends—the few in whom he cared to confide—that wherever he went he 
found unmistakable evidence of the Evil One. 

“ All the past civilisations bear witness to his power and his implacable malignity,” 
he said. ‘By whatever name you call him, in whatever age or whatever country 
you meet him, he is always the same—the spirit that denies all things.” 

This was the opinion of Dean Redford of Dulminster, when an event occurred 
which convulsed the Cathedral Close, upset the Dean’s quiet old-fashioned household, 
and brought Sergeant Toome, of Scotland Yard, down to the Cathedral city on a 
special inquiry. 

It was in the days when the dynamite scare was at its worst, when the air of the 
Senate and the Law Courts seemed full of terror, when the reverberation of a door 
shutting loudly under the echoing rafters of Westminster or the Strand suggested an 
explosion. It was just at this time that the sleepy old city of Dulminster was thrown 
into a fever of excitement on hearing that an attempt had been made on the cathedral 
—that hallowed building, legacy of the Angevin kings—cherished pile on which 

* 
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Medizval bishops and chapters had lavished gold and prayer. In that very cathedral 
a burning fuse had been found—an infernal machine had been discovered. Dulminster 
thrilled with horror at the news; and everybody went to look at the spot where the 
fuse and the box of dynamite had been found in the dim dawn of a midsummer 
morning. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE DETECTIVE. 


SERGEANT TOOME arrived in the late afternoon of the day on which the fuse and the 
diabolical box had been discovered. ‘The Archdeacon, inspired by the Bishop, had 
telegraphed to Scotland Yard immediately after morning prayers at the palace. The 
Dean was paralysed by the shock; and beyond allowing the local police to make 
confusion in his own house, he had done nothing. 

He assented readily when the Archdeacon suggested sending to Scotland Yard. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” he said; “the best course. If human agency can avail, 
Scotland Yard might do something ; but there are signs of a diabolical influence here 
which——” 

*“ T’ll take the message to the post office myself, Mr. Dean,” interrupted the Arch- 
deacon, who never would hear anything about the devil; “your servants are so 
slow.” 

They were slow. They had grown old and lazy in the Dean’s service, but they 

| ly were honest and conscientious, and assisted him in starving himself 
ii; \ iy! ly and his daughter for the sake of the cathedral. In their own 






















words, they knew his ways. His ways were peculiar; his 

servants had seen them grow from casual habits to 
characteristics so deeply ingrained that they seemed part of 
his flesh and bones. Jorley, valet and butler, who had lived 
with him ever since his marriage, remembered the 
fair young wife, the happy youthful ménage. Jorley 
knew almost every heart-beat in that prematurely 
old figure, almost every thought in the capacious 

brain that throbbed beneath that wiry grizzled hair. 

He even followed his master’s studies in a way, and 

had learnt to know Hebrew, Sanscrit, and Arabic, by 

sight, though he did not always speak of learned 
things by their right names. 

Mr. Dean’s modest establishment was limited to 
Jorley, an ancient spinster cook, by courtesy 
Mrs. Allen, and a meteoric young person, who was 
_ perpetually changing where all else was fixed, 

and who was usually spoken of slightingly as 
{Pup «the girl.” The girl was always considered 
capable of every kind of baseness, from forgetting 
0 — MN —~—. the Dean’s dry toast, to smashing his 
- i grandmother’s Worcester teacups. Girl succeeded 
Saee” to girl, and all were alike found wanting; yet the Dean, 
ee <The girl’ did all the finding this young person continually on her knees 

. work of the house.” with a scrubbing brush, and seeing her wait at 


i 
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table, harried by Jorley, had an idea that the girl did all the work of the 
house. 

Into this quiet household Mr. Toome descended at teatime in the summer 
afternoon. He was received in the housekeeper’s room, a pleasant parlour looking 
into a pleasant garden, where he found Mrs. Allen, Jorley, and the verger seated at a 
comfortable tea-table, while that incorrigible idler, the girl, might be heard scrubbing 
in the distance. 

Mr. Toome had seen the Archdeacon, and had been told what was wanted of him ; 
but he had not yet seen the Dean, who was prostrated by the outrage on his cathedral, 
and the idea of the horror that Providence had averted. 

“The Dean will see you by-and-by, Mr. Sergeant,” said Jorley, after receiving the 
police officer with a dignified cordiality, and inviting him to the pleasures of the tea 
table. “This horrid outrage has shaken him, sir, and he’s not fit to see any one 
this afternoon ; but between me and 
Mr. Halshaw you'll be able to 
get a pretty clear idea of _ 
this dreadful business. 














“ There’s nobody 
knows more about it 
than me,” said 
the  verger, 
with re- 
strained 
pride, 


} = ‘Seated at a comfortable 
tea-table in a pleasant parlour.” 
“seeing as I was the first to see 
the machine, and the only one 
TH fabio, rt -4-~" as see the man.” 
“Qh,” said Mr. Toome, “~~ “so you saw the man! Why didn’t you catch 
him when you’d got him?” 


5) 


“TJ didn’t say I’d got him, Mr. Sergeant ; I said I seen him,” retorted the verger, 
deeply offended at a certain quiet over-bearingness, as he afterwards described it, 
in the manner of the London detective. 

Mr. Toome sipped his tea, very weak, and munched a lettuce, and ate a slice of 
bread and butter, and looked about the homely old parlour, with its shabby old 
furniture, beeswaxed and polished into beauty, and its faded chintz, upon which 
the roses and lilies were like ghosts of flowers. He looked about, and he sipped and 
munched, and the three Cathedral Close servants looked at hii, as at a creature as 
much apart from them as if he had been copper-coloured or black, Red Indian 
or woolly African. 

He was a robust, broad-shouldered, middle-aged man, with short sandy hair, and 


the speckly fresh-coloured complexion which belongs to sandiness. He had light 
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grey eyes—shrewd eyes, that argued an active brain behind them—a firm, full mouth, 
and a set of large square even teeth that helped the impression of power and will 
given by the resolute mouth. 

“Well, Mr. Halshaw,” he said, when he had emptied his cup, “tell me all you 
know about it.” 

* All that is to be known I knows,” replied the verger. 

“Then drive on.” 

“Won't you wish to take notes of what I say?” 

“No need. I’m bound to hear it a good many times before we’ve done with 
you.” 

The speech and manner were alike displeasing to Mr. Halshaw, a man accustomed 
to hustle tourists and rap little boys on the head with a cane, a man largely gifted with 
hookoomut, or the power of making others obey him. 

“Drive on,” repeated the detective, more curtly than before. 

“Well, Mr. Sergeant, I must premise that my house is within a stone’s throw of 
the cathedral, and my bedroom window is exactly opposite one of the windows at the 
base of the tower, a window that gives light to the crypt; and seeing as last night 
was the hottest we’ve had this hot summer, I slep’ with my window wide open. T’m 
a poor sleeper at the best of times, and I sleep my worst in hot weather, so it ain’t 
an uncommon thing for me to hear all the quarters chime between midnight and 
morning.” 

“Interesting from a medical point of view! But we’re not getting forwarder,” 
said the sergeant, rattling his teaspoon against his cup. 

He had been sitting for four hours in a piping hot third-class carriage, inhaling coal 
dust and road scrapings, and his nerves had not been quieted by that cup of washy 
tea—“ cat-lap,” as he called it to himself. 

“T must tell my own story my own way, sir,” said Mr. Halshaw. “If you 
was taking it down in writing, you’d find me quite rapid enough to suit your 
convenience.” 

“But I’m not, you see, my man; and I want to get to the kernel of this nut, 
if I can.” 

“Tt was after I heard the bells chime the half-hour after three,” proceeded Halshaw, 
with a sullen dignity, “that I became noticingly conscious of a moaning sound in the 
direction of the cathedral. I had heard it off and on all through the night, but not so 
as to take special notice. It might have been the wind, it might have been chimney- 
pots, it might have been dogs in the distance ; but as it began to grow light those 
moaning sounds began to make a more vivid impression, and I got up and put my 
head out of the window and listened. ‘The moaning came from the cathedral.” 

Halshaw stopped and looked at the sergeant, feeling he had made a point. But 
the sergeant only nodded, and Halshaw went on again. 

“Tt was no common moaning, mark you. It was an awful noise, indistinct, yet 
very loud. It came and went. It was like an animal, and yetit was human. I got 
up and put on my clothes and took my keys, and went to see what it meant.” 

“The only thing there was for you to do as a man of sense,” said the sergeant 
curtly. 

“And a thing as’ went very near to cost me my life,” replied the verger, with 
asperity. ‘It’s a mercy my bones ain’t scattered to the four winds instead of being 
seated here at tea.” 

The sergeant looked doubtful as to the mercifulness of that dispensation. 

“ However, I had a dooty to do by the cathedral, and I went and did it. I took 
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my keys, and I took a lighted lantern, and I went down into the crypt, and the 
moaning and the groaning came and went as before, louder and louder as I got nearer 
that portion of the crypt Z% which is underneath the tower. Now, that portion 
of the crypt has not yet g@™@% been restored, and it is shut off by a stout 
oak door, and it aint Z often that any one, not even the Dean, opens 
4. that door—though he and I have both got keys 
to open it. Well, as I got to the 
bottom of the steps leading to the crypt, 
a puff of wind blows out my candle, the 
lantern having come open meanwhile.” 
“ Hard lines for you.” 

“Mr. Sergeant, that puff of wind was the 
saving of my life.” 

“Providence seems to have been extra careful this 
morning,” muttered the gentleman from Scotland 























” 


“If my lantern had been alight, the 
«odds are I shouldn’t have seen the 
glimmer of a lighted fuse lying on the 
ground about a yard from the door 
under the tower. But, thanks to 
the darkness, I does see it; and I 
makes one bound, and I sets 
my foot upon it, prepared to 
meet my Creator if such was His 
wish.” 
“Well ?” 
_ “T succeeded in extinguishing the 
fuse. And now to see where it led 
to? It had been passed under the 
tower door. The infernal machine was 
inside that enclosure. I turned 


Has eg 


Ay 
= the key, and opened the door 
2 “] took a lighted lantern, ys I 7 aan 
‘ and went down into the crypt.” prepared to go in with my life in 
“ my hand. The moaning ceased 


as I put the key in the lock, and before I had half opened the door, some- 
body, or something, dashed out through the opening, made a push past me, and 
vanished.” 

“ Couldn’t you stop the creature—man or beast?” 

“ Couldn’t I stop the wind on a stormy day? One would be about as easy as the 
other. The creature almost knocked me off my feet in its rush. I heard the noise 
of it—like a mighty rushing wind—on the stone stairs. I heard the cathedral door 
shut with a clang, and there was I alone in the faint dim light—which was more 
darkness than light-—-groping on all fours with the fuse in my hand to find the machine 
which might blow me into eternity.” 

“ But the fuse being extinguished -—~’ 

“Oh, Mr. Sergeant, you know more about dynamite than that. You know that it’s 
clockwork, and not fuses, your dynamiter relies upon.” 

“True, but in this case the performer was evidently old-fashioned, and didn’t rise 
above old-fashioned methods. You found the machine !” 


? 
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“Yes, sir, after following the line of the fuse close under the wall, where it wouldn’t 
have been likely to catch any one’s eye among the dust and rubbish, even in broad day- 
light. I tracked it into a corner behind a heap of broken-up stone and odd bits of 
carving, that had been left to crumble there after the restoration of the Lady Chapel. 
There it was sure enough—and there it is in the police station, where the constable 
took it; and I may say, Mr. Sergeant, without boasting, that if it hadn’t been for my 
wakefulness and open window, and my readiness and resolution in doing my dooty, 
there might be nothing left, at this present moment, of Dulminster Cathedral, but a 
heap of smouldering ruins.” 

Never a word said , the sergeant. Evidently not a man capable of appreciating 
{ j’ heroism or mind in his fellow-man. A starched egotist, 
-_ walled round with the triple brass 
“ ‘ 4 ~,, of self-esteem. 


DY a 


ae 
A | The bell rang, and 
0 ' 

















c™, 
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‘/! relieved the strain of 


silence ; and 

|, #: the girl, not 
Ril having yet 
exchanged the 
cocoon of the 
grub, or 
kitchen 


a slut, for 


. 


} eae 
If the detective’s 











the wings of 
the butterfly, ~ 
or parlour maid, ,, 
Jorley had to go- 
and answer it. 

“The drawing-room _ bell,” 
murmured somewhat slightingly ; and 
then, with a glance at a side table, (yyy 
“Why, we’ve forgotten the young missus’s tea.” 

The housekeeper started up to fill the poor little Rockingham teapot, and the 
observant Toome noted how unluxurious an afternoon tea was prepared for the Dean’s 
daughter. 

Jorley did not hasten to reply to the drawing-room summons. Had it been the 
Dean’s bell he would have flown. He waited till the tea was made—opining that Miss 
Redford could ring for nothing else, her wants being of the fewest—and then he strolled 
out with the little tea-tray. 

He returned more briskly. 

“Miss Redford would like to see you in the drawing-room, Mr. Sergeant,” he 
said ; and the sergeant rose, all of a piece, stiff and stately, and followed Jorley along 






“Nothing left of 
Dulminster Cathedral, 
but a heap of smoulder- 
ing ruins.” 


he 
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the shadowy passage, cool, stony, medieval, to the sunny southern side of the house, 
where a door was opened that admitted him to a flood of sunshine, an odour of faded 
rose leaves, and the presence of a tall, slim, graceful girl, in a holland frock, sitting 
at an open window with the poor little tea-tray, Rockingham pot, and one slice of 
bread-and-scrape, on the lacquered table in front of her. 

She was very pretty, thought the sergeant ; but the face was too grave and anxious, 
and too thin for the fresh loveliness of nineteen years. ‘The room was pretty, 
too. Wall-paper, furniture, ip old engravings, china, chintz draperies 

Zz everything gracious, harmonious, 
graceful, but with a prettiness which 
had been fading and withering 
for the last twenty years. 













The detective took in everything 
at a glance. Poverty, the signs 
of poverty, wherever he looked. 
A garden neatly kept, grass cut 
and rolled, but gravel walks black 
with #ge, no carpet beds, no 

ribbon bordering — only — the 

lupins and roses and columbines 





and pinks that flower year after year 
in the gardens of the poor. 

“Have you made any discovery, 
Mr. ‘Toome?” the young lady 

asked, lifting her serious eyes to 

his face as he stood before her. 
“Please take a seat,” with a little 
wave of her hand. 

“No, madam. I have seen no one 

but the verger.” 

* And you have formed no opinion ?” 
“Impossible, madam, upon the strength 

of his story. It seems that there was some 

one locked up in the tower.” 

“The person who laid the fuse?” 


“A tall, slim, graceful girl, “Hardly, madam. The lighted fuse was out- 
in a holland frock.” side the tower, and the person, even supposing 
a him to be a suicidal lunatic, could hardly lock 


himself in after laying the fuse under the door. The verger tells me that only he 
and the Dean possess the keys of the crypt.” 

Another bell rang, and Miss Redford started up at the sound. 

“The library bell,” she cried. “The Dean is sending for you, perhaps. The 
Bishop is with him. My poor father has been almost prostrate since the horrid 
discovery. He does so love the cathedral.” 

* And he has done a good deal for it, I hear, madam.” 

“Yes, he has spent his fortune upon it, and will go on spending as long as he 
lives, spending his income and himself. He spares neither.” 

There was nothing of grumbling or regretfulness in her tone: only pride, such 
pride as a dutiful daughter might feel in a father’s self-sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE MYSTERY. 


Miss REDFORD was right as to the meaning of the bell. Jorley appeared, and 
Mr. Toome was summoned into the presence of all that the diocese contained of 
dignity and power. ‘The Bishop, the Dean, and the Archdeacon, were all assembled 
in the library, a magnificent apartment, the oldest, largest, grandest room in Dulminster, 
not excepting the finest rooms in the Bishop’s Palace. 

The Bishop was walking slowly up and down under the vaulted roof, between walls 
of grave old books, tall, dignified, pale, somewhat ascetic of aspect. ‘The Archdeacon, 
jovial and rubicund, lolled in a large armchair. The Dean, a small, dry, withered 
man, with large dark eyes glowing in a pallid face, sat at his writing-table—crouched, 





“The Bishop, the Dean, and the Archdeacon a ae 

were all assembled in the library.” ee, 
rather than sat, with his elbows on his knees, biting his nails, and looking now at the 
Bishop, now at the Archdeacon. He was too absorbed to notice the opening of the 
door, or the entrance of Mr. Toome. 

“There might have been not one stone standing on another,” he muttered—“ not 
one stone.” 

“An abominable outrage,” said the Bishop quietly; ‘but pray don’t take it so 
deeply to heart, my dear Dean. Happily the man’s means of doing evil were not 
equal to his wicked intention. I am told that his infernal machine is old-fashioned 
in mechanism and material, and that even if the fuse had not been found the 
damage would probably have been insignificant-——” 

“You think so?” said the Dean, turning those burning eyes of his upon his 
ecclesiastical superior, —“ old-fashioned— insignificant ? ” 
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“Ah, here is the gentleman from Scotland Yard,” said the Archdeacon, as the 
Bishop addressed himself with stately. courteousness to the London detective. 

“Mr. Dean has been made very unhappy by this horrible attempt,” said his 
Lordship ; “and I am extremely anxious—if it were only on his account—that the 
sacrilegious wretch who planned it should be brought to book.” 

“ Book, bell, and candle,” said the Archdeacon, with a cheery laugh. “I should 
like to see him walk barefoot through Dulminster, to be whipped by the common 
hangman at the end of his march.” 

“Have you any suspicion as to the person, my lord? or has Mr. Dean?” asked 
Toome, looking thoughtfully from one to the other. 

His eyes rested longest on the haggard face of the Dean, and indeed hardly left 
that eager, thought-worn countenance during the rest of the conversation. 

“I? No,” answered the Bishop ; “ the Dean may have some idea Ys 

“No, no, no,” interjected Dean Redford, “ nothing definite, nothing worth talking 
about. I can’t talk to Mr.—to a police officer—of the principle of evil, always 
roaming about, to be met with everywhere, plotting mischief, compassing destruction, 
the enemy of all good works—-—~” 

“No, of course not,” interrupted the Archdeacon, hastily: “no use in discussing 
abstract questions. Plain facts are wanted here. Come, Mr. Dean, you spend half 
your life in the cathedral. Have you seen any suspicious character hanging about 
here lately ?” 

“Yes. I have been haunted by a presence, inexplicable, motiveless. You must 
have noticed Halshaw’s account of the thing that passed him in the darkness of the 
crypt ; something—a creature—-vague, indescribable, which rushed past him, with the 
sound of a mighty wind—swift, formless.” 


“*My dear Dean, Halshaw is an old fool; and he wants to account for his folly 
in not detaining the man by a cock-and-bull description. Of course the man pushed 
past him as quick as he could, and I daresay nearly knocked the old idiot off his legs. 
And in all probability the man is a lunatic. No one but a lunatic would try to destroy 
our magnificent tower. A dynamiter here would be a man without a motive.” 


“True, true,” murmured the Dean ; “no one but a lunatic would try to undo the 
work of hands that have been dust for nearly a thousand years. ‘Truly, truly, none 
but a madman could seek to harm that noble tower, so old, so sacred, so impossible 
to replace.” 

The Dean covered his face with his long lean hands, and the slow tears oozed 
between the thin fingers. 

The Bishop went over to him, and tapped him gently on the shoulder. ‘Come, 
come, Mr. Dean, this is foolishness. No harm has been done, my dear friend. The 
tower stands firm as ever, and if there is a madman at large it is our duty to find 
him, and see him placed in safe keeping.” 

“Let us be practical if we can,” said the Archdeacon, glancing shudderingly at 
the bookshelves, where strange old volumes in Hebrew and Arabic occupied the 
greater space on every shelf. ‘You say you have seen some one hanging about the 
cathedral, Mr. Dean. ‘That’s important. What kind of a person ?—and when did 
you see him last?” 

“T have seen him, now and again, for the last two or three weeks,” replied Dean 
Redford, looking with a troubled countenance from the Bishop to the detective, 
and back again, but seeming to shun the face of the Archdeacon. “He has been 
there, early and late, in the cloisters, in the lady chapel, in the crypt: moving about 
very quietly; with his hat in his hand; reverent and well-behaved ; at matins and 
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at evensong ; kneeling in his place; not afraid to kneel there, near the great golden 
cross on the Altar; not afraid! I have found him there when I went in, and I 
have left him there when I went out. The verger has had to follow 
him about in order to see him leave the church before locking 
the doors.” 
“Have you never entered into conversation with 
him ?” 
“No. I spoke to him; but either he is, or he 
pretended to be, dumb. ‘For he was possessed of a 
devil and he was dumb,’” murmured the Dean, 
in an undertone. (LEA 


“ A respectable-looking person?” asked “ 4aZz 
the Archdeacon. rane 
“Yes, in dress and bearing a gentleman.” 
“And you believe that this man placed the _~ 
infernal machine where Halshaw discovered “7 
it, with the intent to destroy the tower ; 
that he laid the fuse—and lighted it, 
and then retired into the tower, and ; 
locked himself in—to be hoist with 
his own petard—and then, repenting 
himself of this maniacal design, he set 
up the moaning which attracted Hal- 
shaw,” said the Archdeacon, in his eager, 
business-like, work-a-day manner, which 
always jarred upon the Dean’s nerves. 
To-day the Dean was more than 
usually sensitive, and he writhed under 
the Archdeacon’s attack. 
“TI believe nothing—I know nothing !” 


he said, looking at the Bishop and not a 


at has had to follow him about in 
the Archdeacon. order to see him leave the church.” 


“Where did this fellow get the key that locked him in? What became of that 
key?” urged the Archdeacon. 

“T say again, I know nothing!” 

“Well, Mr. Sergeant, you have heard all that the Dean can tell you, and you have 
heard Halshaw’s story,” said the mild voice of the Bishop, his pale hand still resting 
on the Dean’s stooping shoulder, “and at the police station they will show you the 
machine ; and it is for you to put all this together and find us the man.” 

“T’ll do my best, my Lord,” the sergeant answered, very gravely, “and I'll wait 
upon your Lordship to-morrow.” 

“Upon the Dean, Mr. Toome. The Dean is more concerned in this matter than 
Iam; but I'll meet you here.” 

The detective bowed, and withdrew. 

“Now, my dear Redford,” said the Bishop, “we have done all that can be done. 
This London policeman is a shrewd-looking fellow: I have very little doubt the 
man will be found, either in Dulminster or elsewhere, and I have very little doubt 
that the outrage was the work of a lunatic—as the policeman suggested. All you 
have to do is to take things quietly. Come over to the Palace to dinner, and bring 
Constance with you, and we’ll all do our best to make you forget your trouble.” 
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His touch upon Redford’s shoulder as he said this was almost a caress. His 
Lordship was warmly attached to the Dean. But Redford shook his head 
despondently, without looking up. 

“You're very good,” he murmured, “as you always are—kind—kind—very 
kind. But I’m not fit for company—I’m only fit to sit among my books.” 

The Archdeacon rose with an impatient sigh. 

“You're too fond of sitting among your books, Mr. Dean,” he said, in his big 
voice ; “and if you don’t give yourself a little more variety, you'll get as dull as 
they are.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SOLUTION. 


Ir was after evensong the following day when Mr. Toome presented himself, not 
at the Deanery, as he had been told to do, but at the Palace, where he sent his 
card to the Bishop with a respectful request for a private interview. 

The Bishop received him in his library—a much more cheerful room than the 
vast and vaulted chamber at the Deanery, and with a lining of books, cheerful-looking 
at least as to the binding, which was bright and modern. 

“Why not at the Deanery, Mr. Toome?” asked the Bishop, looking up from his 
newspaper as the detective entered. 

“* Because what I have to say is for your Lordship’s ear only.” 

“How is that? You have found the delinquent, I hope?” 

“Ves, my Lord; I believe I have found him.” 

“A lunatic?” 

“T fear so, my Lord—a monomaniac, at least ; the victim of a fixed idea.” 

“Ah!” 

The Bishop looked at him curiously, with an interrogative sigh. 

“T thought as much, yesterday afternoon, my Lord, at the Deanery ; but it wasn’t 
for me to express such an opinion—or even to entertain it—till I’d worked the 
case thoroughly—exhausted the inquiry.” 

Sergeant Toome took out his letter case, and produced a little drawing, three or 
four inches square, which he laid before the Bishop. 

It was a sepia drawing, exquisitely done, finished as elaborately as a picture by 
Meissonier, a long perspective in the cathedral cloisters, with the light at the end of 
the vista glistening like a jewel. 

“There, my Lord, that is how the deaf and dumb gentleman employed himself in 
the cathedral.” 

“Very beautiful, very perfect! An artist, then?” 

“Yes, my Lord, an amateur artist ; lodging at the mill house, four miles from here. 
Very fond of drawing, and very fond of fishing. When he wasn’t doing the one, he 
was doing the other; but very shy with it all, his landlady told me—very much kept 

under by his afflicted state, creeping about, and hiding himself in corners. She showed 
me dozens of little drawings like that, jotted down on his little paper block, which 
he always carried about in his breast pocket, with his little sable brushes and tin 
paint-box.” 

“And you think that this poor gentleman, being not quite right in his mind, 
attempted to blow up the tower ?” 

“No more than I did, my Lord. The poor gentleman is as right in his mind 
as I am. I’ve had a talk with him—pencil and paper—and he’s as sensible as 
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as they make ’em. He was frightened and upset by finding himself locked up in 
the crypt, and he had eight or nine hours of it, my Lord. But he’s right enough, 
and sensible enough, and your Lordship can see him and judge for yourself, if you 
like.” 

“Then you are no nearer discovering the guilty person than you were yesterday ?” 
said the Bishop. 

“No nearer, my Lord. What I thought yesterday afternoon in the Dean’s library 
I think to-day.” 

“But you could have formed no opinion yesterday, Sergeant; you had only 
the bare facts.” 

“True, my Lord, but the facts were enough. As to the keys of the crypt and 
the tower, now, how many people are in possession of those keys ? ” 

“The Dean, the verger, and I. Mine are in my strong box yonder,” answered the 
Bishop, pointing to a heavy iron-bound chest, on a carved oak stand. 

“Then, you see, my Lord, it’s clear that the dumb gentleman did not lock the door 
upon himself.” 

“No, no,” muttered the Bishop, suddenly agitated: “but who—who then? the 
verger ?” 

“No, my Lord: the Dean.” 

“Great Heaven, you are mad, Sergeant !” 

“No, my Lord; but he is. I don’t say mad all round—but a crank, my Lord— 
a loose slate!” touching his forehead. “You have but to look 
at the infernal machine to see that the man who preguent it 
was a crank—childish, my Lord, positively 
childish—a bit of gun-cotton, and a 
sprinkling of chemicals, and as much = 
mechanism as you might find in 
a toy organ ‘ 

“Great Heaven!” repeated the | 
























Bishop,—“ Redford !” 

He had not heard the sergeant’s 
speech ; his mind was travelling back 
over the last year or two. Yes, 
that fixed idea of the Dean’s had 
been growing stronger — that 
strange talk of diabolical influences 
—of the potency and universality 
of Satan—had been growing 
wilder. He, the Bishop, and the 
Archdeacon, Redford’s oldest and 
most familiar friends, had both tried 
to discourage those vain imaginings, 
that exalted theology. They had even 
urged him to spend more money Te 
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“Yes, he has changed,” thought the Bishop; and then he turned to the sergeant. 
“The notion is too absurd, Mr. Toome—I can’t consider it for a moment,” 
“ Then am I to continue my investigation—try to find proof positive 
“No, no! We are agreed that this attempt was the work of a madman. It has 
been most providentially frustrated. We will let the matter drop. I will write you 
a cheque for your services, Mr. Sergeant, if you will kindly give me a memorandum 
of the amount. You'll find pen and paper over there,” pointing to a table where 
his secretary was wont to work, ‘and you can return to London as soon as you like.” 
The Bishop rose and walked about the room, stopping in front of a bookcase 
to take out a volume, with a casual air; but out of the tail of his eye Mr. Toome, 
busily engaged writing an account of expenses and fee, saw that the Bishop’s hand 
trembled, and that he replaced the book on its shelf without having looked at it. 


” 





The Dean and his daughter went off to the Engadine a week after the terrible 
attempt upon the cathedral, the perpetrator of which was never discovered. He 
went away from Dulminster, nominally for a summer holiday—but he resigned his 
office six months later, on the advice of his physicians. His private income—now 
that he spends it upon himself and not on his cathedral—suffices amply for all 
his own and his daughter’s wants, enables them, to go where they like, and do 
what they like. They lead a pleasant wandering life on the Continent, spending 
their winters in southern France or Italy, their summers in Switzerland or Austria. 
Wherever they go they win golden opinions from travellers and acquaintances, though 
they make very few friends. The mild, silent, elderly man—a churchman and 
scholar—and the pretty, gentle-looking girl are noticed everywhere with respectful 
interest, but both are too reserved to encourage friendly advances from the travelling 
herd. 

M. 


E. BRADDON. 
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“THE FOLLIES OF FASHION.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY FACSIMILES OF ORIGINALS IN DR. PARR’S COLLECTION OF OLD PRINTS. 
PART Ii. 
WUAT a fine thing have I seen to-day: 
O Mother, a hoop! 
I must have one—you cannot say nay : 
O Mother, a hoop ! 
For husbands are gotten this way, to be sure ; 
Men’s eyes and men’s hearts they so neatly allure. 
O Mother, a hoop, a hoop! 
O Mother, a hoop! 


Street Song of 1733. 





NE of the most notable of Fashion’s many follies was the hoop, 
which, introduced under the name of farthingale at the Court 
of Francis the First, held its sway for nearly three hundred 
years. 

During that time royal proclamations, sermons, songs, and 
pasquinades were levelled against it, but levelled in vain. 
Fashion proved more powerful than censure, ridicule, kings, 
or divines; and this émpertinent garment, with only brief 
periods of banishment, remained supreme from the time of 
Elizabeth until George the Fourth ascended the throne. 

During the reign of Charles the First the good taste of his 

Queen Henrietta Maria put farthingales out of favour. The rigid principles applied 

to dress by the Puritans forbad them to assume an article of attire which they 

believed was “of the devil’s devising” ; so that when Catharine of Braganza landed 

in England, surrounded by her Portuguese duennas all wearing “ monstrous fardingals,” 

great offence was taken, and a general outcry was made that the Queen and her ladies 
483 
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should lay aside “this foreign innovation.” The glamour of Sir Peter Lely’s brush 
held the taste of the Court captive, and nothing found favour but the falling draperies 
which so amply display the voluptuous charms of the Hampton Court beauties. 

But this generation had not died out before, at first by small beginnings, with 
ready excuses of giving support to the heavy trains worn by Mary Beatrice of Modena, 
Mary the Second, and Queen Anne, fashion was beckoning to the hoop again, smiling 
as she saw it creeping into favour, until in 1711 it had found strength to assert itself so 
completely that, in the July number of the Sfectator of that year, Sir Roger says, in 
describing the portraits of his family: ‘You see my great-great-grandmother has on 
the new-fashioned petticoat,” and another writer speaks of “ladies of low stature who, 
when they sail in their hoops about an apartment, look like children in go-carts.” 

er ee) The privileged classes 
who promenaded the Mall, 
and had the right of entrée 
to Kensington Gardens, then 
gladdened the eyes of ‘the 
poor commonalty ” by sail- 
ing about in all the glory 
of chintzes, brocades, hoops, 
fly-caps, and fans. Fashions, 
travelling but slowly, did 
not reach the country until, 
in the metropolis, they were 
all but out of date; and 
there is a humorous letter 
addressed to Mr. Spectator, 





describing the commotion 
, cee aes = ae a“ caused in a Cornish church 
LPO TROT by the principal lady of the 
UMNO Se ORES Hypaee® | place, who had been spend- 
SO Sane set ; ing the winter in London, 
ak Ato haoreie making her appearance in 
a hoop-petticoat. “ The 
people, wonderfully startled 
at such a sight, all of them 
rose up, and the lady, ‘ who 
filled the area of the church,’ 
walked to her pew ‘amidst 
the whispers, conjectures, 
and astonishment of the 
whole congregation.’ ” 
But though the hoop had established a footing, its domination was not felt so 
long as its creator, Fashion, did not reign supreme. Queen Anne cared very little 
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for personal adornment. George I. brought no queen-consort to England; and it 
was not until George II. ascended the throne that fashion had again a worthy patron 
in his queen, Caroline of Anspach. Then, in company with that fair bevy of maids- 


of-honour whose names have been handed down to us, and their praises sung by 


the wits and poets of that day, the spreading hoop was seen in all its glory, 
“trembling and conscious of the rich brocade.” 
The patterns on some of these gowns must have been exceedingly startling. 
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Mrs. Delany gives an account of a court dress worn at the Prince’s birthday by the 
Duchess of Queensberry in 1741. 

“The petticoat was of white satin, embroidered round the bottom with brown 
hills, covered with all sorts of weeds; and every breadth had an old stump of a 
tree, round which twined nasturtiums, ivy, periwinkles, convolvulus, and all kinds 
of twining flowers. ‘The robings and facings were little green banks, with all sorts 
of weeds. Many of the leaves were finished with gold. I never saw a piece of 
work so prettily fancied, and I am quite angry with myself for not having the 
same ; it is infinitely handsomer than mine, and could not have cost much more.” 
The writer adds that “the fashionable hoops, made of richest damask, trimmed 
with gold and silver,” may be obtained for fourteen guineas a hoop.” 

The fashionable world ———— 
of that day lived much 
more in public than at 
the present time. It was 
an age of coarseness 
and libertinism ; and the 
women often took a pride 
in rivalling the men by 
their indecorous dress and 
riotous manners. 


| ed 





Mn 
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“Let your talk, like your 
dress, be fantastick and 
odd, 

And you'll shine at the 
Mall; ‘tis taste @ & 
mode.” 


Naturally, due allow- 
ance must be made _ for 
the exaggeration of satires, 
yet there is evident 
foundation for the scenes 
presented in them and in 
thecomedies then popular. 

In one of these latter, St. James’ Park, Lady Betty says : 

“«Here’s five of us. Let us all set out arms akimbo and spread the Mall, and, 
as Congreve says, “ Laugh at the great vulgar and the small.”’ 

“ Lady Rattle : ‘With all my heart. Sneer all the men we meet that are strangers 
to us out of countenance.’ 

“ Mrs. Straddle : ‘ And jostle all the women.’ ” 

With such designs the hoop became a formidable article of offence, and was the 
cause of many accidents and misadventures. 

In a letter to James Harris, M.P., from his cousin, the Countess of Shaftesbury, 
dated 1748, she thus alludes to a birthday drawing-room held by George II. : 

“Very mortifying disasters happened that night. Miss Young, in making her 
curtsey, entangled the heel of her shoe in her train, so that she fell quite backwards, 
with her legs up. The laugh was so general that nobody thought of helping the poor 
young creature, until His Majesty, though as well diverted as the rest, said he would 
go himself, but, as you may imagine, was prevented. The second bustle was about 





** Taste & la Mode, 1735.” 
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Miss Yorke, whose hoop, in climbing over the foreigners’ box, caught, in such a manner, 
that all her petticoats flew up, to the undermost flannel. Lady Anson, in endeavouring 
to help her, was caught in the hoop, which pulled off her fine diamond sprig, and her 
head-dress.” 

Great scandal was caused by the neck and shoulders being left bare, and the hoop- 
petticoat being worn too short ; and in a poem published in 1753, called a “ Receipt 
for Modern Dress,” we read :— 

** Let your gown be a sacque, blew, yellow, or green, 
And frizzle your elbows with ruffles sixteen ; 
Make your petticoats short, that a hoop eight yards wide 
May decently show how your garters are ty’d.” 
And in conclusion it directs :— 
‘* Throw modesty out from your manners and face, 


A la mode de Frangots, you're a bit for his grace.” 


A print, called “The Review,” shows, in a variety of ways, the numerous 
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disadvantages of the hoop-petticoat, and suggests several modes of remedying the 
evil. On one side we see Sir Richard Steele presiding at the mock trial of the hoops 
which appeared in Zhe Za¢ler; another suggestion is that of a coach with a movable 
roof, provided with pulleys to drop the ladies in from the top. The accidents and 
disasters arising from the hoop formed the subject of innumerable caricatures ; but 
most of them are too coarse to reproduce. 

Added to the satirists of the pen, the stage did its best to ridicule this monstrous 
fashion ; yet while doing so its managers were blind to the absurdity of Lady Macbeth, 
Isabella, or Calista, being played “in a powdered head-dress, and a hoop at least eight 
yards in circumference.” 
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You beautiful lady’s that follow the mode, 
Wherever you live or take up your abode, 
Pray what is the reason you wear such a load 
As hoop’d petticoats, monstrous petticoats, bouncing hoop’d petticoats, maids ? 


‘* Black patches and towers of powdered hair, 
Which long time you have been accustomed to wear, 
I think on my conscience could never compare 
With hoop’d petticoats, monstrous petticoats, bouncing hoop’d petticoats, maids !” 


Everybody censured, sneered, disapproved. The streets were too narrow, the 
doors not wide enough. ‘There was not a coach or a chair that could decently 
accommodate these votaries of fashion. Still the hoop continued to hold its sway. 

There is little doubt that while Queen Caroline lived she was in great measure 
answerable for a fashion which she considered gave an air of dignity to her presence ; 
and her portrait as seen at the Guildhall = 
is a perfect specimen of the Hoop Court 
Costume. 

This circumstance may have influenced 
Her present Majesty in selecting the time 
of George II. as the period for the “ da/ 
costumé” given by her on July 6th, 1845, 
when she received her guests as Queen of 
England in the dress worn in 1740. A 
description of this dress may interest some 
of our readers. “The robe was of gold 
thread, richly embossed in a floral design 
with coloured silks. The petticoat of silver 
tissue, trimmed with point lace, decorated 
and looped with crimson rosettes and 
clusters of diamonds. This petticoat was 
expanded by five hoops enlarged downwards 
from the waist. The stomacher was the 
most extraordinary display of diamonds seen 
in Europe since the days of Queen Anne, the 
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the costly style of the dress, the passion for which was sometimes carried beyond this 
life ; and we read of a young married lady who, at her own request, was buried in all her 
wedding-clothes—“a white nég/igée and petticoats, which were quilted into a mattress, 
pillows, and lining to her coffin: her wedding-shift was her winding sheet, with a fine 
point-lace tucker, handkerchief, ruffles, and apron; alsoa fine point-lace lappet head, and 
a handkerchief tied closely over it, with diamond earrings in her ears, and rings on her 
fingers, a very fine necklace, white silk stockings, silver-spangled shoes and stone buckles.” 

The peculiar shape of the hoop about and after 1750, and the rapid way in which 
this absurd folly had spread through all classes, cannot be better seen than in the print 
of the Lottery, which forms the headpiece to this article. The elongated oval was made 
of whalebone covered with stout canvas. It was tied by a string round the waist, and 
had a pocket-hole on each side. Advertisements announce “ Hoops of cane able to 
outwear the best sort of whalebone.” 

If we would conjure up before us the beaux and belles of that day, seen in all the 
folly of their outrageous dress, their coarse tastes and artificial manners, can we do 
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better than refer to Horace Walpole’s incomparable letters? With his aid we can 
promenade the Mall, the park, the gardens, take boat for Vauxhall, or make one of 
the crowd that press round “ those Goddesses the Gunnings.” 
That the hoop had its advocates and admirers, even among the sterner sex, is shown 
by Thompson’s verses on beauty : 
“One thing I mind—a spreading hoop she wore, 
Than nothing which adorns a lady more ; 


With equal rage could I its beauties sing, 
I’d with the hoop make all Parnassus ring.” 

George III. and his queen were far too simple and domestic in their tastes to 
become leaders of fashion ; yet that “ the homely Charlotte ” did not despise fine clothing 
is shown by a description of her dress as she appeared on the occasion of her first visit 
to the city of London to witness, from the house of Mr. “Barclay, vendor of patent 











“ Taste a la Mode, 1745.” 


medicines, the Lord Mayor’s Show. It was in the year 1761—the last time the 
citizens of London were so honoured by royalty. 

“The queen’s clothes, which were as rich as gold, silver, and silk could make them, 
was (s?¢) a suit from which fell a train supported by a little page in scarlet and silver. 
The lustre of her stomacher was inconceivable.” 

From the beginning of the reign of George III. to the close of the century the 
vagaries of fashion were never-ending. Love of change became such a fever that the 
ladies are reproached by some verses, which run— 

** Without handkerchief now, and now buried in ruff, 
Now plain as a Quaker, now all of a puff, 
Now a shape in neat stays, now a slattern in jumps, 
Now high in French heels, now low in your pumps ; 
Now monstrous in hoop, now trapish and walking, 
With your petticoats clung to your heels like a maulkin. 
Like the cock on the tower, that shows you the weather, 
You are hardly the same for two days together.” 
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The towering head-dresses, which I made the subject of a former paper, and which 
had balanced in ridicule the voluminous petticoats, began at length to lose favour. 

In a Court letter, dated April 1775, the writer sets forth the alarm that on a previous 
night he had felt at Almack’s :— 

‘* My partner, with an immense structure on her head, moved up and down with so 
much agility upon her peg heels, that I was every moment apprehensive of her making 
a faux pas. I was afraid of her overwhelming me by falling upon me with her hoop 
and her head-dress.” And, further on, he laments the case of a friend, a man of 
diminutive stature, married to a very tall woman, “rendered more gigantesgue by the 
fashionable supplements to her person,” being constantly insulted, when walking by 
her side, by being asked, whether he had not dropped out of her pocket. 

With the French Revolution came a revolution in costume ; and although English- 
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women never reached that extreme scantiness of clothing which, for a period, disgraced 
the women of France, their attire could lay but small claim to grace or to modesty. 
There was little or no upper part to the dress. Without any waist the skirt fell from 
under the arm-pits, suggesting that “ the legs sprang immediately from the bosom.” 
** Shepherds, I have lost my waist— 
Have you seen my body ? 


‘* Never shall I see it more, 
Till, common sense returning, 
My body to my legs restore, 
Then I shall cease from mourning,” 


was the parody of a popular song of that day. 

The St. James’ Chronicle for December 18th, 1800, announces : 

“We have high authority to inform our female readers that, in consequence of 
the present severe weather, they have permission from the Arbitress of Fashion to 
wear one under petticoat, and to mount their lace, gauze, or muslin one exact half- 
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inch on the neck and shoulders. The decree declares that no nude shall lose her 
precedence, or suffer any disparagement for her conformity to the present regulation. 
Petitions against it, however, lie for signature at the principal apothecaries’ and 
undertakers’ shops, and a strong remonstrance is expected from Bristol Hot Wells.” 

In the Lady's Monthly Museum, a dialogue is given “ Between a Lady and a 
Man Milliner ” :— 

“*Citizen, I am just come to town; pray have the goodness to inform me how I 
must appear to be in the fashion.’ 

“* Madame, ’tis done ina moment. In two minutes I shall equip you in the first 
style. Have the goodness to take off that bonnet.’ 

6 * Well!’ 

“« Off that petticoat.’ 

“*¢ There it is.’ 

*** Away with these pockets.’ 

“ «There they go.’ 

“ «Throw off that handkerchief.’ 

“Tis done.’ 

“ ¢ Away with that corset and sleeves.’ 

“ ¢ Will that do?’ 

“* Yes, Madame ; you are now inthe fashion. *Tis an easy matter, you seé. To be 
dressed in the fashion you have only to undress.’ ” 

From this date, through the Regency, and on to the death of George III., scantiness of 
drapery, narrowskirts, and short petticoats continued in the ascendant. The banished hoop 
was never seen except at drawing-rooms and court entertainments, when royal etiquette 
demanded that it should be worn. But even that small show of favour was about to be 
withdrawn ; for when George IV. ascended the throne he desired that hoop-petticoats 
should cease to be worn at drawing-rooms. Under this royal blow the hoop expired, and 
many years elapsed before, phcenix-like, it rose again as the crinoline. 


Louisa Parr. 
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THE SNOWBALL. 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF MAXIMILIAN DE BETHUNE, DUKE OF SULLY. 


lying-in, by diverting the King’s attention from matters of state, 
had the effect of doubling the burden cast on my shoulders. 
Though the main threads of M. de Biron’s conspiracy were in 
our hands as early as the month of November of the preceding 
year, and steps had been immediately taken to sound the chief 
associates by summoning them to court, an interval necessarily followed during which 
we had everything to fear ; and this not only from the despair of the guilty, but from 
the timidity of the innocent, who in a court filled with cabals and rumours of intrigues 
might see no way to clear themselves. Even the shows and interludes which followed 
the Dauphin’s birth, and made that Christmas remarkable, served only to amuse the 
idle ; they could not disperse the cloud which hung over the Louvre nor divert those 
who on the one side or the other had aught to fear. 

In connection with this period of suspense I recall an episode both characteristic 
in itself, and worthy, I think, by reason of its oddity, to be set down here ; where 
it may serve for a preface to those more serious events, attending the trial and 
execution of M. de Biron, which I shall have presently to relate. 

I had occasion, about the end of the month of January, to see M. du Hallot. The 
weather was cold, and partly for that reason, partly froma desire to keep my visit, 
which had to do with La Fin’s disclosures, from the general eye, I chose to go on foot. 
For the same reason I took with me only two armed servants and a confidential page, 
the son of my friend Arnaud. M. du Hallot, who lived at this time in a house in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, not far from the College of France, detained me long, 
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and when I rose to leave insisted I should take his coach, as snow had begun to 
fall, and already lay an inch deep in the streets. At first I was unwilling to do this, 
but reflecting that such small services are highly appreciated by those who render them, 
and attach men more surely and subtly than the greatest bribes, I finally consented, 
and, taking my place with some becoming expressions, bade your 
way home on foot. 

The coach had nearly reached the south end of the Pont au Change, when a number 
of youths ran by me, pelting one another with snowballs, and shouting so lustily 
that I was at a loss which to admire more—the silence of their feet or the loudness 
of their voices. Aware 
that lads of that age are 
small respecters of persons, 
I was not surprised to see 
two or three of them rush 
on to the bridge before us, 
and even continue their 
Parthian warfare under the 
very feet of the horses. 
The result was, however, 
that the latter presently 
took fright at that part of 
the bridge where the houses 
encroach most boldly on 
the roadway; and but for 
the care of the running 
footman, who hastened to 
their heads, might have 
done some harm either to 
the coach or the passers-by. 

As it was, we were 
brought to a stop while one 
of the wheels was extri- 
cated from the kennel, into 
which it had become 
wedged. Smiling to think 
what the King—for he, 
strangely warned by Provi- 
dence, was all his life long 
timid in a coach—would 
have said to this, I went to open the curtains, and had just effected this to a certain 
extent, when one of a crowd of idlers who stood on the raised pavement beside us 
deliberately lifted up his arm and flung a snowball at me. 

The missile flew wide of its mark by an inch or two only. That I was amazed at 
such audacity goes without saying, but in my doubt of what it might be the prelude— 
for the breakdown of the coach in that narrow place, the haunt of rufflers and vagrants 
of every kind, might be part of a concerted plan—I fell back into my place. The 
coach, as it happened, moved on with a jerk at the same moment; and before I 
had well digested the matter, or had had time to mark the demeanour of the crowd, 
we were clear of the bridge, and rolling past the Chatelet. 

A smaller man might have stooped to revenge. and to cook a sprat have passed 


ng Arnaud find his 
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all Paris through the net. But remembering my own youthful days, when I attended 
the College of Burgundy, I set down the freak to the insolence of some young 
student, and, shrugging my shoulders, dismissed it from my thoughts. An instant 
later, however, observing that the fragments of the snowball were melting on the seat 
by my side and wetting the cushion, I raised my hand to brush them away. In 
the act I saw, to my surprise, a piece of paper lying among the ddris. 

“Ho, ho!” said I to myself. “This is a strange snowball! I have heard that the 
apprentices put stones in theirs. But paper! Let me see what this means.” 

The morsel, though moistened by contact with the snow, remained intact. Un- 
folding it with the greatest care—for already I began to discern that here was 
something out of the common—lI found written on the inner side, in a clear clerkly 
hand, the words, ‘‘ Beware of Nicholas !” 

It will be remembered that Simon Nicholas was at this time secretary to the King, 
and so high in his favour as to be admitted to the knowledge of all but his most 
private affairs. Gay, and of a very jovial wit, he was able to commend himself 
to Henry by amusing him; while his years, for he was over sixty, seemed some 
warranty for his discretion, and at the same time gave younger sinners a feeling 
of superior worth, since they might repent and he had not. Often in contact with 
him, I had always found him equal to his duties, and though too fond of the table, 
and of all the good things of this life, neither given to blabbing nor boasting. In 
a word, one for whom I had more liking than respect. 

A man in his position, however, possesses such stupendous opportunities for 
evil that as I read the warning so cunningly conveyed to me I sat aghast. His 
office gave him at all times that ready access to the King’s person which is the 
aim of conspirators against the lives of sovereigns; and short of this supreme 
treachery he was master of secrets which Biron’s associates would give all to gain. 
When I add that I knew Nicholas to be a man of extravagant habits and careless 
life, and one, moreover, who, if rumour did not wrong him, had lost much in that 
rearrangement of the finances which I had lately effected without even the King’s 
privity, it will be seen that those words, “ Beware of Nicholas,” were calculated to 
occasion me the most profound thought. 

Of the person who had conveyed the missive to me I had unfortunately seen 
nothing ; though I believed him to be a man, and young. But the circumstances, 
which seemed to indicate the extreme need of secrecy, gave me a hint as to my 
own conduct. Accordingly, ' smoothed my brow, and on the coach stopping at 
the Arsenal descended with my usual face of preoccupation. 

At the foot of the staircase my maitre-d’hotel met me. 

“M. Nicholas, the King’s secretary, is here,” he said. ‘ He has been waiting your 
return an hour and more, Monseigneur.” 

“Lay another cover,” I answered, repressing the surprise I could not but feel, 
on hearing of this visit, so strangely @ propos. “ Doubtless he has come to dine 
with me.” 

Barely staying to take off my cloak, I went upstairs with an air as gay as possible, 
and, making my visitor a hundred apologies for the inconvenience I had caused 
him, insisted he should sit down with me. This he was nothing loth to do; though, 
as presently appeared, his errand was only to submit to me some papers connected 
with the new tax of a penny in the shilling, which it was his duty to lay before me. 

I scolded him gaily for the long period which had elapsed since his last visit, 
and succeeded so well in setting him at his ease that he presently began to rally 
me on my slackness; for I could touch nothing but a little game and a glass of 
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water. Excusing myself as well as I could, I encouraged him to continue the attack ; 
and certainly, if a good conscience waits on appetite, I had soon abundant evidence 
on his behalf. He grew merry and talkative, and, telling me some free tales, bore 
himself altogether so naturally that I had begun to deem my suspicions baseless, when 
a chance word gave me new grounds for entertaining them. 

I was on the ,subject of my morning’s employment. Knowing how easily con- 
fidence begets confidence, and that in his position the matter could not be long 
kept from him, I told him as a secret where I had been. 

“JT do not wish all the world to know, my friend,” I said. ‘But you are a 
discreet man, and it will go no farther. I am just from Du Hallot’s.” 





awit’ 
wav 


‘Nicholas dropped his napkin and stooped hastily to pick it up again.” 


He dropped his napkin and stooped to pick it up again with a gesture so hasty that 
it caught my attention and led me to watch him. Moreover, although my words 
seemed to call for an answer, he did not speak until he had taken a deep draught 
of wine ; and then he said only, “ Indeed!” in a tone of such indifference as might 
at another time have deceived me, but now was perfectly patent. 

“Yes,” I replied, affecting to be engaged with my own plate: we were eating nuts. 
“Doubtless you will be able to guess on what subject.” 

“IT?” he said, as quick to answer as he had before been slow. “No, I think 
not.” 

“Ta Fin,” I said. “ And his statements respecting M. de Biron’s friends.” 
“Ah!” he replied, shrugging his shoulders. He had contrived to regain his 
composure, but I noticed that his hand shook, and I saw him put a nut into his 
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mouth with so much salt upon it that he had no choice but to make a grimace. “ They 


tell me he accuses everybody,” he grumbled, his eyes on his plate. 


is scarcely safe from him. But I have heard no particulars.” 

“They will be known by-and-by,” I answered prudently. 
think it wise to speak farther, lest I should give more than I got; but as soon as 
he had finished, and we had washed our hands, I led him to the closet looking on 


the river, where I was in the habit of working with my secretaries. 


“Even the King 


And after that I did not 


I sent them 


away and sat down with him to his accounts; but in the position in which I found 
myself, between suspicion and perplexity, I could so little command my attention 
that I gathered nothing from their items; and had I found another doing the 
King’s service as negligently I had certainly sent him about his business. Nevertheless, 
I made some show of auditing them, and had reached the last roll when something 
in the fairly written summary, which closed the account, caught my eye. I bent 
more closely over it, and presently making an occasion to carry the parchment 
into the next room, compared it with the handwriting on the scrap of paper I had 
found in the snowball. <A brief scrutiny showed me that they were the work of the 


same person ! 


I went back to M. Nicholas, and after attesting the accounts, and making one or 


two notes, remarked in a careless way on the clearness of the hand. 
in need of a fourth secretary,” I added. 


“Your scribe might do for me.” 


“T am badly 


It did not escape me that once again M. Nicholas looked uncomfortable, his red 
face taking a deeper tinge and his hand going nervously to his pointed grey beard. 
“T do not think he would do for you,” he answered. 

“What is his name?” I asked, purposely bending over the papers and avoiding 


his eye. 


“T have dismissed him,” he rejoined curtly. 


now be found.” 


“JT do not know where he could 


“That is a pity,—he writes well,” I answered, as if it were nothing but a whim 


that led me to pursue the subject. 


name ?” 
“ Felix,” he said reluctantly. 


“And good clerks are scarce. 


What was his 


I had now all I wanted. Accordingly I spoke of another matter, and shortly 
afterwards Nicholas rose and went. But he left me in 
suspicion ; so that for nearly half an hour I walked up and down the room, unable to 
decide whether I should treat the warning of the snowball with contempt, as the work of 


a discharged servant, or on that very account attach the more credit to it. 


a fever of doubt and 


By-and-by 


I remem! red that the last sheet of the roll I had audited bore date the previous 
day ; whence it was clear that Felix had been dismissed within the last twenty-four 


hours, and perhaps after the delivery of his note to me. 


Such a coincidence, which 


seemed no less pertinent than strange, opened a wide field for conjecture ; and the 
possibility that Nicholas had really called on me to sound me and learn what 
I knew presently occurring to my mind, brought me to a final determination to 
seek out this Felix, and without the delay of an hour sift the matter to the bottom. 
Doubtless I shall seem to some to have acted precipitately, and built much on 
small foundations. I answer that I had the life of the King my master to guard, and 
in that cause dared neglect no precaution, however trivial, nor any indication, however 
remote. Would that all my care and vigilance had longer sufficed to preserve for 


France the life of that great man ! 


But God willed otherwise. 


I sent word at once to La Font, my vadet-de-chambre, the same who advised me at 


the time of my first marriage, to come to me ; and directing him to make instant and 
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secret inquiry where Felix, a clerk in the Chamber of Accounts, lodged, bade him 
report to me on my return from the Great Hall, where, it will be remembered, it was 
my custom to give audience after dinner to all who had business with me. As it 
happened, I was detained long that day, and found himawaiting me. Being a man 
of few words, he said, as soon as the door was shut, “At the ‘Three Half Moons,’ 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré, Monseigneur.” 

“That is near the Louvre,” I answered. ‘Get me my cloak, and your own also ; 
and bring your pistols. I am going for a walk. You will accompany me.” 

He was a good man, La Font, and devoted to my interests. “It will be night 
in half an hour, Monseigneur,” he answered respectfully.‘ You will take some of the 
Swiss ?” 

“In one word, no!” I rejoined. “We will go out by the stable entrance. In 
the meantime, and until we return, I will bid Maignan keep the door, and admit 
no one.” 

The crowd of those who daily left the Arsenal before nightfall happened to be 
augmented on this occasion by a troop of my clients from Mantes; tenants on the 
lands of Rosny, who had lingered after the hour of audience to see the courts 
and garden. By mingling with these we had no difficulty in passing out unobserved ; 
nor, once in the streets, where a thaw had set in, that filled the kennel with water and 
the pavement with slush, was La Font long in bringing me to the house I sought. 
It stood on the outskirts of the St. Honoré Faubourg, in a quarter sufficiently 
respectable, and a street marked neither by extreme squalor nor extravagant ostentation 
—from one or other of which all desperate enterprises, in my opinion, take their rise. 
The house, which was high and narrow, presented only two windows to the street, 
but the staircase was sweet and clean, and it was impossible to cross the threshold 
without feeling a prepossession in Felix’s favour. Already I began to think I had 
come on a fool’s errand. 

“Which floor?” I asked La Font. 

“The highest, Monsieur,” he answered. 

I went up softly and he followed me. Under the tiles I found a door, and heard 
some one moving beyond it. Bidding La Font remain on guard outside, and come 
to my aid only if I called him, I knocked 
boldly. A gentle voice bade me enter, 
and I did so. 

There was only one person in the 
room, a young woman with fair waving 
hair, a pale face, and blue eyes, who, 
seeing a cloaked stranger instead of the 
friend or neighbour she anticipated, stared 
at me in the utmost wonder and some 
alarm. The room, though poorly fur- 
nished, was particularly neat and clean ; 
which, taken with the woman’s complexion, 
left me in no doubt as to her native 
province. On the floor near the fire 
stood a cradle ; and in the window a cage 
with a singing bird completed the homely 
and pleasant aspect of this interior, which 
was such as, if I could, I would multiply 
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A small lamp, which the woman was in the act of lighting, enabled me to see 
these details, and also discovered me to her. I asked politely if I spoke to Madame 
Felix, the wife of M. Felix of the Chamber of Accounts. 

“T am Madame Felix,” she answered, advancing slowly towards me. “ My 
husband is late. Do. you come from him? It is not bad news, Monsieur ?” 

The tone of anxiety in which she uttered her last question, and the quickness 
with which she raised her lamp to scan my face, went to my heart, already softened 
by the sight of this young mother in her home. I hastened to answer that I had 
no bad news, and wished merely to see her husband on business connected with his 
employment. 

“He is very late,” she said, a shade of perplexity crossing her face. “I have 
never known him so late before. Monsieur is unfortunate.” 

I replied that with her leave I would wait ; on which she very readily placed a 
stool for me, and sat down herself by the cradle. I ventured to remark that perhaps 
M. Nicholas had detained her husband: she answered simply that it might be so, 
but that she had never known it happen before. 

“M. Felix has evening employment ?” I asked, after a moment's reflection. 

She looked at me in some wonder. “No,” she said. “He spends his evenings 
with me, Monsieur. It is not much, for he is at work all day.” 

I bowed, and was preparing another question, when the sound of footsteps 
ascending the stairs in haste reached my ears, and led me to pause. Madame 
heard the noise at the same moment and rose. “It is my husband,” she said, 
looking towards the door with such a light in her eyes as betrayed the sweetheart 
lingering in the wife. “I was afraid—I do not know what I feared,” she muttered to 
herself. 

Proposing to myself the advantage of seeing Felix before he saw me, I pushed 
back my stool into the shadow, contriving to do this so discreetly that the young 
woman noticed nothing. A moment later it appeared I might have spared my pains ; 
for at sight of her husband, a comely young man who came in with lack-lustre eye 
and drooping head, she sprang forward with a cry of dismay, and, utterly forgetting 
my presence, appealed to him to know what was the matter. 

He threw himself on to a stool, the first he reached, and, leaning his elbows on 
the table in an attitude of extreme dejection, covered his face with his hands. ‘‘ What 
is it?” he said in a hollow tone. “We are ruined, Margot. I have no more 
work. I am dismissed.” 

“Dismissed ?” she ejaculated. 

He nodded. “ Nicholas discharged me this morning,” he said, almost in a whisper. 
He dared not speak louder, for he could not command his voice. 

“ Why ?” she asked gently, as she leant over him. ‘ What had you done?” 

“ Nothing!” he answered with bitterness. “He said clerks were plentiful, and 
the King or I must starve.” 

Hitherto I had witnessed the scene in silence, a prey to emotions so various 
I will not attempt to describe them. But hearing the King’s name thus prostituted 
and put to base uses I started forward with a violence which in a moment made 
my presence known. Felix, confounded by the sight of a stranger at his elbow, 
rose hurriedly from his seat, and retreating before me with vivid alarm painted on 
his countenance, asked with a faltering tongue who I was. 

I replied in as soothing a manner as possible that I was a friend, anxious to 
assist him. Nevertheless, seeing that I kept my cloak about my face—for I was 
not willing to be recognised—he continued to look at me with distrust and terror. 
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“What do you want?” he said, raising the lamp much as his wife had done, to 
see me the better. 

“The answers to one or two questions,” I replied firmly. ‘“ Answer them truly, 
and I promise you your troubles are at an end.” So saying, I drew from my pouch 
the scrap of paper which had come to me so strangely. “When did you write this, 
my friend ?” I continued, placing it before him. 

He drew a deep breath at sight of it, and a look of comprehension and dismay 
crossed his face. For a moment he hesitated. Then in a hurried manner he said 
that he had never seen the paper. 

“Come,” I rejoined sternly, “look at it again. Let there be no mistake. When 
did you write that, and why ?” 

But still he shook his head ; and, though I pressed him hard, continued so stubborn 
in his denial that, but for the look I had seen on his face when I first produced the 
paper, and the strange coincidence of his dismissal, I might have believed him. As it 


was, I saw nothing for it but to have him arrested and » brought to my house, 
where I did not doubt he would tell the truth; and I , ~ was about to retire to 
give the necessary orders, when something in a side- A long glance I saw him 
cast at his wife caught my eye, and furnished me ji with a new idea. 


Acting on this, I affected to be satisfied. I apologised 
on the ground of mistake ; and, gradually withdrawing 
him at the last moment to light me downstairs. 

Complying with a shaking hand, he went out 
had nearly reached the foot of the staircase when I 
the shoulder. 

“Now,” I said bluntly, fixing him with my 
eyes, “your wife is no longer listen- 
ing, and you can tell me the truth. 
Who employed you to write these 
words ?” 

Trembling so violently he had 
to lean on the balustrade for support, 
he answered me. 

“Madame Nicholas,” he whis 
pered. 

“What?” I cried, recoiling. I 
had no doubt he was telling me the 
truth now. “The secretary’s wife, do 
you mean? Be careful, man.” 

He nodded. 

“When ?” I asked suspiciously. 

“ Vesterday,” he answered. ‘She 
is an old cat!” he continued, almost 
fiercely. “I hate her! But my wife \~ 


for my intrusion 
to the door, asked 






before me, and 
touched him on 








‘en ap 
ad jealous. i an he “At the foot of the staircase 
“ And did you throw it into my / touched him on the shoulder.” 


coach,” I said, “on the Pont du Change to-day ?” 

“God forbid !” he replied, shrinking into himself again. “I wrote it for her, and 
she took it away. She said it was a jest she was playing. That is all I know.” 

I saw it was, and after a few more words was content to dismiss him, bidding him 
keep silence on the matter, and remain at home in case I needed him. At the last, 
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he plucked up spirit to ask me who I was; but preferring to keep that discovery for 
a day still to come, when I might appear as the benefactor of this little family, I told 
him sharply that I was one of the King’s servants, and so left him. 

It will be believed, however, that I found the information I had received little 
to my mind. ‘The longer I dwelt on it, the more serious seemed the matter. While 
I could scarcely conceive any circumstances in which a woman would be likely to 
inform against her husband without cause, I could recall more than one dangerous 
conspiracy which had been frustrated by informers of that class—sometimes out 
of regard for the very persons against whom they informed. Viewed in this light 
only, the warning seemed to my mind sufficiently alarming, but when I came also 
to consider the secrecy with which Madame Nicholas had both prepared it—so that 
her hand might not be known—and conveyed it to me, the aspect of the case grew 
yet more formidable. In the result, I had not passed through two streets before 
my mind was made up to lay the case before the King, and be guided by the sagacity 
and penetration which were never wanting to my gracious Master. 

An unexpected rencontre which awaited me on my return to the Arsenal both 
confirmed me in this resolution and enabled me to carry it into effect. We succeeded 
in slipping in without difficulty, and duly found Maignan on guard at the door of 
my apartments. But a single glance at his face sufficed to show that something 
was wrong; nor did it need the look of penitence which he assumed on seeing us, 
—a look so piteous that at another time it must have diverted me—to convince 
me that he had infringed my orders. 

‘“How now, sirrah?” I said angrily, without waiting for him to speak. ‘What 
have you been doing?” 

“They would take no refusal, Monseigneur,” he answered plaintively, waving his 
hand towards the door. 


“What!” I cried sternly, astonished ; for this was an instance of such direct 
disobedience as I could scarce understand. ‘ Did I not give you the strictest orders 


to deny me to everybody ?” 

“They would take no refusal, Monseigneur,” he answered penitently, edging away 
from me as he spoke. 

“Who are they?” I asked, sternly, leaving the question of his punishment for 
another season. ‘Speak, rascal, though it shall not save you.” 

“There are M. le Marquis de la Varenne, and M. de Vitry,” he said slowly, “and 
M. de Vic, and M. Erard, the engineer, and M. de Fontange, and “ 

“Pardieu!” I cried, cutting him short in a rage; for he was going on counting 
on his fingers in a manner the most provoking. ‘Have you let in all Paris, dolt? 
Grace ! that I should be served by a fool! Open the door, and let me see them.” 

With that I was about to enter; when the door, which I had not perceived 
to be ajar, was thrown suddenly open, and a laughing face thrust out. It was the 
King’s. 

“Ha, ha! Grandmaster!” he cried, vastly diverted by the success of his jest 
and the abrupt change which doubtless came over my countenance. ‘“ Never was 
such graceful hospitality, I'll be sworn! But come, pardon this varlet. And now 
embrace me, and tell me where you have been playing truant.” 

Saying these words with the charm which never failed him, and in his time 
won to his side more foes than his sword ever conquered, the King drew me 
into my room, where I found De Vic, Vitry, Roquelaure, and the rest. They all 
laughed heartily at my surprise, nor was Maignan, who had a pretty fancy, and was the 
author, it will be remembered, of that whimsical procession to Rosny after the battle 
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of Ivry, which I have elsewhere described, far behind them; the rascal knowing 
well that the King’s presence covered all, and that in my gratification at the honour 
done me I should be 
certain to overlook his 
impertinence, 

Perceiving that this 
impromptu visit had no 
other object than to divert 
Henry — though he was 
kind enough to say that 
he felt uneasy when he 
did not see me often—I 
begged to know if he 
would honour me_ by 
staying to sup; but this 
he would not do, though 
he consented to drink a 
cup of my Arbois wine, 
and praised it highly. I 
thought I saw by-and-by 
that he was willing to be 
alone with me; and as I 
had every reason to desire 
this myself, I made an 
opportunity. Sending for 
Arnaud and some of my 
gentlemen, I committed 
my other guests to their 
care, and led the King 
into my closet, where, : . 
after requesting his leave he suited aot 
to speak on business, I : ess 
proceeded to unfold to i a 7 
him the adventure of 
the snowball, with all 
the particulars which I have here set down. 

He listened very attentively, drumming on the table with his fingers; nor did 
he move or speak when I had done, but still continued in the same attitude of 
deep thought. At last: “Grandmaster,” he said, touching with his hand the 
mark of the wound which still remained on his lip, “ how long is it since Chalet’s 
attempt—when I got this ?” 

“Seven years last Christmas, Sire,” I answered. 

“ And Barriére’s ?” 

“That was the year before. Avenius’ plot was that year too.” 

“ And the Italian’s from Milan, of whom the Capuchin Honorio warned us?” 

“That was two years ago, sire.” 

“And how many more attempts have there been against my person?” he 
went on, much moved. ‘Then, falling into a tone of extreme sadness, he continued, 
“ Rosny, my friend, they must succeed at last. No man can fight against his fate. The 
end is sure, notwithstanding all your fidelity and vigilance, and the love you bear 








**A door was suddenly flung open. It was the King.” 
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me, for which I love you, too. But Nicholas? Nicholas? Yet he has been careless 
and distraught of late. I have noticed it ; and a month back I refused to give him 
an appointment, of which he wished to have the sale.” 

I did not dare to speak, and for a time Henry too remained silent. At length 
he rose with an air of resolution. 

“We will clear this matter up within the hour!” he said firmly. “I will send 
my people back to the Louvre, and do you, Grandmaster, order half a dozen Swiss 
to be ready to conduct us to this woman’s house. When we have heard her we shall 
know what to do.” 

I tried my utmost to dissuade him, pleading that his presence could not be 
necessary, and might prove a hindrance ; besides exposing his person to a certain 
amount of risk. But he would not listen. When I saw, therefore, that his mind was 
made up to go, and that as his spirits rose he was inclined to welcome this little 
expedition as a relief from the emu which at times troubled him, I reluctantly 
withdrew my opposition and gave the necessary orders. ‘The King dismissed his 
suite with a few kind words, and in a very short space we were on our way, under 
cover of darkness, to the secretary’s house. 

He lived at this time in a court off the Rue St. Jacques, not far from the church 

of that name; and the house being remote from the eyes and observation of the 
street, seemed not unfit for secret and desperate uses. Although we found lights 
shining behind several of the barred windows, the wintry night, the darkness of 
the court, and perhaps the errand on which we came, imparted so gloomy an 
aspect to the place that the King hitched his sword forward, while I begged him 
to permit the Swiss who accompanied us to go on with us. ‘This, however, he 
would not allow, and accordingly they were left at the entrance to the court with 
orders to follow at a given signal. 
On the steps the King, who, to disguise himself the better, had borrowed one of 
my cloaks, stumbled and almost fell. This threw him into a fit of laughter ; for 
no sooner was he engaged in an adventure which promised to be dangerous than 
his spirits invariably rose to such a degree as to make him the most charming 
companion in peril man ever had. He was still shaking, and pulling me to and fro 
in one of those boyish frolics which sometimes swayed him, when a sudden outcry 
inside the house startled us into sobriety, and reminded us all too soon of the business 
which brought us thither. 

Wondering what it might mean, I was about to rap on the door with my hilt 
when the King put me aside, and, by a happy instinct, tried the latch. The door 
yielded to his hand, and, slowly opening, gave us admittance. 

We found ourselves in a gloomy hall, ill-lit, and hung with patched arras. In 
one corner stood a group of servants. Of these some looked scared and some 
amused, but all were so much taken up with the movements of a_harsh-faced 
woman, who was pacing the opposite side of the hall, that they did not heed our 
entrance. A momentary glance at this strange state of things showed me that 
the woman was Madame Nicholas; but I was still at a loss to guess what she was 
doing or what was happening in the house. 

I stood a moment, but, finding she still took no notice of us, I beckoned to one of 
the servants, and bade him tell his mistress a gentleman would speak with her. The 
man went with the message ; but she sent him off with a flea in his ear, and screamed 
at him so violently that for a moment I thought she was mad. Then it appeared that 
the object of her attention was a door at that side of the hall ; for, stopping suddenly 
in her walk, she went up to it, and struck it passionately with her hands. 
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“Come out!” she cried. ‘Come out, you villain !” 

Restraining the King, I went forward myself, and, saluting her politely, begged a 
word with her apart, thinking she would recognise me. 

Her answer, however, showed that she did not. ‘“ No!” she cried, waving me off, 
in the utmost excitement. “No; you will not get me away,—I know you and your 
tricks. You are as bad one as the other.” ‘Then turning again to the door, she 
continued, “‘Come out! Do you hear! Come out! I'll have no more of your 
intrigues and your Hallots!” 

I pricked up my ears at the name. “ But, Madame,” I said, “ one moment.” 

“‘ Begone !” she retorted, turning on me so wrathfully that I fairly recoiled before 
her. “TI shall stay here till 
I drop; but I will have him 
out and expose him. There 
shall be an end of his 
precious plots and _his 
Hallots if I have to go to 
the King!” 

Words so curiously @ 
propos could not but recall 
to my mind the confusion 
into which my mention of 
Du Hallot had thrown the 
secretary earlier in the day. 
And since they seemed also 
to be consistent with the 
warning conveyed to me, 
and indeed to explain it, 
they should have corrobo- 
rated my worst suspicions. 
But a sense of something 
unreal and fantastic, with 
which I could not grapple, 
continued to puzzle me in 
the presence of this angry 
woman ; and it was with no i 
great assurance that I said, ;, >. 
“Po I understand then, 
madame, that M. du Hallot 
is in that room ?” 

“M. du Hallot?” she 
replied, in a tone that was almost a scream. “No: but he would be if he had taken 
the hint I sent him! He would be! I will have no more secrecy, however, and no 
more plots. I have suffered enough already, and now Madame shall suffer if she has 
not forgotten how to blush. “ Are you coming out there?” she continued, once more 
applying herself to the door, her face inflamed with passion. “TI shall stay! Oh, I 
shall stay, I assure you. Until morning if necessary ! ” 

“But, Madame,” I said, beginning to see daylight, and finding words with 
difficulty—for I already heard in fancy the King’s laughter, and could conjure up 
the endless quips and cranks with which he would pursue me—“ your warning did not 
perhaps reach M. du Hallot !” 





“Come out! Do you hear! Come out!” 
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“Tt reached his coach, at any rate,” the scold retorted. ‘“ Another time I will have 
no half measures. But as for that,” she continued, turning on me suddenly with her 
arms akimbo, and the fiercest of airs, “ I would like to know what business it is of 
yours, Monsieur, whether it reached him or not! I know you,—you are in league with 
my husband! You are here to shelter him, and this Madame du Hallot! But——” 

At that moment, however, the door at last opened ; and M. Nicholas, wearing an 
aspect so meek and crestfallen that I hardly knew him, came out. He was followed by 
a young woman plainly dressed, and looking almost as much frightened as himself ; in 
whom I had no difficulty in recognising Felix’s wife. 

“Why!” Madame Nicholas cried, her face falling. “This. is not—who is this? 
Who—” with increased vehemence—‘ is this baggage, I would like to know? ” 

“My dear,” the secretary protested, earnestly, spreading out his hands-—fortunately 
he had eyes only for his wife and did not see us—“this is one of your ridiculous 
mistakes! It is, I assure you. ‘This is the wife of a clerk whom I dismissed to-day, 
and she has been with me begging me to reinstate her husband. ‘That is all. That 
is all, my dear. You have made this—— ” 

I heard no more, for, taking advantage of the obscurity of the hall, and the 
preoccupation of the couple, I made hurriedly for the door, and passing out into the 
darkness, found myself at once in the embrace of the King; who, seizing me round 
the neck, laughed on my shoulder until he cried, continually adjuring me to laugh 
also, and ejaculating between the paroxysms, “ Poor du Hallot! Poor du Hallot !” 
with many things of the same nature, which any one acquainted with court life may 
supply for himself. 

I confess I did not on my part find it so easy to laugh: partly because I am not 
of so gay a disposition as that great prince, and partly because I cannot always see the 
ludicrous side of events in which I myself take part. But on the King at last assuring 
me that he would not betray the secret even to La Varenne, I took comfort, and 
gradually reconciled myself to an episode which, unlike the more serious events it 
now becomes my duty to relate, had only one result, and that unimportant ; I mean 
the introduction to my service of the clerk Felix, who, proving worthy of confidence, 
remained with me after the lamentable death of the King my master, and is to-day one 
of those to whom I entrust the preparation of these Memoirs. 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
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IN TOW. 
SOME NOTES OF A SUMMER CRUISE ON INLAND WATERS. 


T is a happy thing for a world which tends to run in grooves that 
there are still many ideals of what a holiday should be, and many 
widely variant methods of enjoying one. 

To escape, for instance, from the trials and turmoils of ordinary 
travel, and ordinary halting-places, and to glide leisurely complete 
in one’s own chosen company, and adrift from the rest of the 








world—over placid water-ways into the heart of one’s own country : 


4} 


these, it seems, are things pleasant in the sound to others besides 
ourselves ; and it is, therefore, a pleasure to recall some of our arrangements and 
experiences on such a placid cruise, for the guidance of any who may, perhaps, be 
sufficiently enterprising and venturesome to embark upon a novel kind of travel, 
and to steer for pastures new. 

The voyage of which I write came about in this way. My brother and I were 
spending Easter at the comfortable little Plough Inn at Shiplake. Picking up a map 
one evening (after a day on the river, the serene enjoyment of which had been rudely 
disturbed by the unwarrantable incursion of a boat-load of full-blown ’Arries into our 
own private and particular backwater), our eyes fell on the blue-tinted streak of the 
Kennet and Avon Canal, which winds its easy-going way from Reading, by Newbury, 
Hungerford, and Devizes, to Bath. 

We speculated over our pipes whether, without desire to emulate the Utrecht 
Velvet Saloon and the scornful highlanders of Mr. Black’s strange adventures, it 
might not be possible to explore these unfrequented 
waters in an ordinary canal-barge. We carried 
forward sufficient interest in the project overnight 
to incite us next morning to punt up to the Kennet | 
mouth at Reading, and make inquiries. The | 
results were not encouraging. We found, ‘ 
indeed, above the second lock on the Kennet, a 
couple of old wooden monkey-boats (as_ the 
narrow-gauge canal barges are called); and after ee 
a long hunt, ran the owner of one of them to 
earth. The boats, which were about seventy feet long, 
by seven feet beam, and open from end to end, except , 
for a tiny cabin in the stern, and a still smaller foc’sle @ 
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in bulk. Their hulks were cased in mud and deep in filthy bilge, and the cabins 
were suggestive of carnivora of the most aggressive kind. Nor was the old skipper 
more inspiring when we strove to drive our project into the voids of his 
comprehension. He evidently regarded us as harmless and entertaining, rather 
than dangerous lunatics, and he carefully guarded himself against denying that 
the thing moight be done. But further than this he would not go; and we 
punted our way back to Shiplake, feeling that we had not gained much by our 
reconnoitre, 

But discouragement whetted our obstinacy, and after much fruitless inquiry, my 
brother, who was then doing some Thames sketches from a large barge moored in the 
tideway, explained our idea to its owner—a delightful specimen of the London 
waterman—whose interest was so far aroused 
that he thought he would like to come 
with us “for a bit of a ’oliday like” ; 
and who also piloted us to a certain 
office in Mincing Lane, where a very 
pleasant lighterman offered us the 
hire of one of his iron monkey-boats 
by the week; and, with her, the 
services of one of his own canal-men 
as mate. 

Ve clenched this bargain at once ; 
and having thus brought our cruise 
into the region of practical politics, 
we found ourselves face to face 
with the “beastly details.’ And 
here I may fitly drop into the 
first person singular, merely 
premising that my brother Tim, 
f being an artist, could not possibly 
be expected to descend to the 















trivialities of lock-gauges, horse 
hire, cooking utensils, and so on. 
He would, no doubt, be a very 
competent critic when the time 
’ and the hitch came, but, till 
then, he was willing to leave the 
preliminaries and responsibilities in my 
hands. 

Indeed, I take credit for considerable determination—candid friends had another 
name for it—in sticking to our plan of living in the hold of an ordinary cargo boat, 
and of forcing our way up the deserted little Wilts and Berks Canal. We received 
little enough of encouragement. We were gaily assured we should be devoured alive, 
run down in the night, crippled with rheumatism, permanently jammed in a lock, and 
soon. ‘The owner of a house-boat on the Kennet and Avon Canal, who had very 
kindly offered us the use of his craft on this water, wrote :—“ Nothing but a common 
trade-boat will, at present, go up the Wilts and Berks Canal, as the bridges (wooden) 
are too low, and out of order ; unless these were properly kept it would not be worth 
while making a boat to suit them,” etc.; while our Reading bargee sent us the 
follewing kindly and characteristic warning :— 





Entrance Lock, Wilts and Berks Canal, 
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“Sir i rite to you heart 
ng that you was going to have 
Mr. H—’s boat ada wich is not a bit 
of good for th: wilts and berks canal as 
she is to wide and long to go along the 
men that is are going with you are no more 
fit to go with her than nobody as Mr. H—— 
as not got a man a working for him that 
knows where you want to go 
to as the wilts and berks canal wa 
nt men who are accomston the canals 
as to working the locks are very dangerous 
and that for a donkey would never tow a 
boat like the ada as she tows so heavy sir 
rite and say wether you will want me.” 


The moral of this was so clearly indicated in its last sentence that the rest did not 





The “Ada” as fitted up for our cruise. 


greatly perturb me; but when I found that the bulky blue-book on canals, which Mr. 
Stanford sent me, gave the maximum width of boat for this particular canal as two 
inches ess than our Ada’s beam, this stubborn authority, under egis of a Royal 
Commission, gave me pause. I went to Mr. H——, our Mincing Lane owner. I 
showed him that the maximum width of vessel for the Wilts and Berks locks was 
given at 6 ft. ro in. He admitted that his Ada was a 7-ft. boat, and that she had 
never been up this canal. All the same he pronounced laconically that “ he believed 
she’d go,” and, in the strength of that faith, I promptly determined that go she 
should. 
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This settled, the question next arose how we were to convert our monkey-boat— 
which might roughly be described as a semicircular iron trough 70 ft. long, with 
rounded ends, cross-stays at intervals, and a tiny wooden cabin with raised deck-top 
in the stern—into a comfortable house-boat for a month’s sojourn. 

The Ada herself was not get-at-able, but a tour down the river to the King and 
Queen Buoy, at Thames Shad, introduced me to a sister craft; and having got a 
few leading dimensions, we were able to plan out and prepare our fixings, of which 
the sketches will give a general idea, and which I may as well describe at once. 

The little cabin was our crew’s quarters. It contained a bunk on either side, 
serving also as coal and clothes boxes ; various cupboards ; an iron cooking stove ; 
a door and hatchway aft ; anda small opening in the bulkhead dividing it from the 
hold of the boat, just big enough to hand plates and dishes, etc., through. Our men 
always slept ashore; but these cabins have often been, and are still sometimes, 
in spite of Canal-Boat Acts and Inspectors, the homes of families of four or five— 
even, according to George Smith of Coalville’s testimony, of “father, mother, and 
six children, some of them quite grown up.” 

From the cabin bulkhead forward to the mast, and thence again to the little 
foc’sle hole (where is a bilge-pump and storage room for ropes and paulins), gangway 
planks are laid on the cross-stays, which form the only means of locomotion, fore 
and aft, when the hold is empty. Our plan was to raise and lash these planks from 
the centre of the cabin roof to an upright balk of timber fixed on one of the 
cross-stays near the middle of the boat’s length, and thus to form a combined 
gangway and roof-top, over which a length of tenting canvas was stretched and tacked 
down to the wooden gunwale on either side; thus forming a tent cabin about 18 ft. 
long, with a pitch roof, about 6 ft. 6 in. high in the middle, sloping to about 4 ft. at 
the sides. The end of the canvas amidships hung down to the flooring, so that our 
quarters could be closed in at night when we turned in. From this point forward 
we left a clear space of some 1o ft. in length, which practically formed our quarter- 
deck and saloon. Here, with the aid, if need be, of a handy little six-rung companion 
ladder, we came aboard and ashore ; here we pitched our “ canvas-back ” easy chairs, 
and slung our hammock under the projecting end of the centre plank ; here, when 
fine and not too windy, we spread our breakfast and lunch ; here, in fact, was the 
centre of our life on board. Forward again from here to the mast (an ignominious 
square post to a hinge-pin on which the tow line is looped) we rigged, with the help 
of half a dozen bamboo sticks and plenty of good cord, my brother’s sketching tent, 
which served as studio and “best parlour,” where we generally sat in the evenings 
when dews were falling fast, and where we entertained the guests who occasionally 
honoured us with a visit. With the tent our conversion of the “common trade-boat ” 
ended. Before the mast there was still some 16 or 18 ft. of open hold—a very 
useful lumber-room for the storage of our boxes, tarpaulins, fodder sacks, buckets and 
brooms, and other impedimenta. 

In the long cabin aft we put a couple of folding camp-beds, a handy table, two 
or three camp-stools, and the cases containing our cooking utensils and stores. A 
goodly row of hooks screwed into the gunwale, and a broad plank shelf fixed across 
the cabin bulkhead, just below the little communication window, gave places for 
most of the requirements of the moderately-civilised existence we contemplated. 
The progress of a monkey-boat through many scores of locks and tight places is not, 
it may be premised, unattended with occasional bumps and sudden full-stops, which 
make it unadvisable (as we soon learned at the cost of some crockery) to put 
light or breakable things on mere shelves ; but it is astonishing to find how very 
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few of one’s belongings there are which are not amenable to hook and string 
attachment. 

However, the details of internal arrangement and decoration (our gangway balk 
always carried a couple of glasses of flowers, graciously replenished daily by the ladies 
of the locks) may well be left to individual ingenuity, and a word must now be said 
on the more important subject of the crew. 

Reed, our skipper, was professionally a tideway rather than a canal bargeman. 
His own craft was one of those great square barges which are so familiar a feature 
of our London Thames, and which one sees drifting on the top of the tide, under 
the apparently inadequate control of a single figure, lugging hopelessly at the end of 
his gigantic “sweep.” He came with us for a bit of change and holiday ; and though 

















Our quarters at Newbury. 


he felt, I think, at times a little out of his element in tow upon the placid waters 
of the canals, he took kindly to the new order of things, worked genially and good- 
naturedly, and managed to get a good deal of quiet enjoyment out of novel sur- 
roundings. 

Of course Pearce, our mate, being the owner’s man, was practically chief navigating 
officer. He knew the canals well, and was thoroughly accustomed to the handling 
of a tow-boat ; and those who may think that monkey-boat travel means nothing more 
than keeping an old horse in motion at the end of a tow-rope, need to be reminded 
that many of the locks on the Wilts and Berks Canal were only a few cuches longer 
than the boat, and often not one inch wider; that the first eighteen. or twenty miles 
up from Reading are really on the Kennet river, 


“canalised” to a certain extent, 
and that here the stream is sometimes very strong, and the turns all but impossibly 
sharp for a 70-ft. boat, especially if she is running light, as we were, and carrying 
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a good deal of top hamper, in the way of tenting canvas, to catch a side wind ; 
and that, while locks are everywhere plentiful, below Devizes there is a flight of 
over thirty within a couple of miles, which means a morning of hard work and 
good steering. Besides the locks, with which canal progress is perpetually punctuated, 
there are a good many swing bridges on the Kennet and Avon and (much more 
troublesome) lift bridges on the Wilts.canal, which combine to give plenty of work for 
a crew of three when one is on the move ; whilst “ strapping” (ze. checking the boat’s 
way as she enters a lock by taking a turn of the stern painter round a post) selecting 
moorings, finding quarters and stabling, and provisioning, etc., need a handy, level- 
headed man, if things are to go smoothly and easily. 

Our third hand, “Charlie,” we picked up in the Reading market-place, ten minutes 
before we started. He was seated on a post, alertly inactive, waiting for something 








Cottage at Semington. 


to turn up. Could he mind a horse? He reckoned he could ; he’d been stable-boy 
for a bit. Would he come with us for as long as we wanted him, drive the horse, 
and do whatever he was put to? Yes, if two shillings a day wouldn’t hurt us. How 
soon could he be ready to start? He’d be at the lock side with his things in ten 
minutes. He turned up well within that time, with a clean collar on (he made a 
special point of this) and his “things” in a red handkerchief on his finger. It 
transpired later on, when Charlie grew confidential, that, not finding himself very 
happy or valuable at home, he had anyhow made up his mind to start on tramp 
for London the very day after we came across him and hence his traps were ready 
packed and his collar cleaned. He turned out a handy and amusing fellow, and I 
should be inclined to bet that he has ere now taken the Queen’s shilling and 
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provided Her Majesty with the raw materials for making a good soldier. He 
hankered after cavalry, but I fear his inches will not have run to that. 

Finally, Mr. H ’s agent at Reading found us our horse: a venerable white steed 
whom we promptly christened “ Methuselah” ; and who came to us out of the shafts 
of a prehistoric hansom, but who, under the benign influence of light work and good 








Bedtime. 


beans renewed his youth amazingly, and even on one occasion tried to run 
the Ada up a seductive meadow. 
Perhaps an outline sketch of a day’s journey will best serve to convey some 


kind of impression of the general surroundings and amenities of monkey-boat 
cruising. 


away with 


Our crew, as I said, always slept ashore; and whenever we elected to halt, 
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they seldom had much difficulty in finding their way to fairly comfortable quarters ; 
though of course we consulted our mate, who knew the canal-side towns and villages 
pretty well, before deciding on our stopping-places. 

Unless we had arranged otherwise overnight, our three men, and the horse, generally 
came down about seven o’clock ; and the crackling of their cabin fire, or the splutter 
of their breakfast rasher, were our morning “call” from dreamland. ‘The canal water, 
as a rule, was clean and clear, and we seldom missed our dip and swim—a practice, I 
believe, not encouraged by the canal bye-laws, but very refreshing nevertheless. Bob, 
the collie—whom I don’t think I mentioned, but who was a very active and important 
member of our community—always assisted energetically at this function, in which 
he thoroughly delighted. And here, too, our 
companion ladder, slung over the side amid- 
ships, proved a very handy addition for 
getting aboard out of the water. 
Dressing accomplished, we gave our 
quarters a general sweep-out and 
tidying-up, before getting breakfast 
ready. Our cooking kit was ex- 

tremely simple —a_spirit-stove, a 
couple of saucepans, a frying-pan, 
and a kettle, being its chief compo- 
nents ; but, with the occasional assist- 
ance of the cabin fire (which we 












always used for vegetables, etc.), 
it met our requirements admirably. 
Reed brought us bread, milk, eggs, 
and butter when he came down 
from the farm or village where 
they had slept; and our store 
box contributed tea, bacon. 
potted meats, marmalade, etc., so 
that our breakfast table was always 
well stocked ; while for lunch and 
dinner we never had any difficulty 
in providing, as we went along, with 
plenty of excellent vegetables, tinned meats 
and soups, and chops or steaks, and so on, when 
the opportunity offered. Indeed, I flatter myself 
I became a very creditable chef: my omelettes and scrambled eggs were de /a haute 
cuisine, and a certain hot-pot of corned beef, with a thick, onion-flavoured sauce, 
was so good that I have often—but vainly—-hankered for it since. 
In the meantime the men had rolled up our tarpaulin covers, filled our water jar, 
if good water were anywhere available, polished up the cabin top, etc., with the 


Made snug for the night. 


universal mop, and generally got ready for a start. Methuselah was hitched un to 
the long white tow-line; our mooring pins were lifted; Reed lighted his beloved 
cutty, and went to the tiller; Pearce walked on, to get the next bridge or lock 
ahead open ; and, with a sounding smack from Charlie on the white lugger’s haunches, 
we started on our journey. 

The great charm of this sort of travel “In Tow,” is, that while you can be as 
absolutely idle as your over-wrought soul may desire, there need never for a moment 
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be lack of occupation. To begin with, there are what one may call the domestic 
requirements to be satisfied; beds to be made, general tidying-up, catering and 
provisioning ; then there are plans to make, guide books and maps to be studied, 
letters (we did not greatly trouble Her Majesty’s Post-office) to be written and got, 
to say nothing of the constant chances for a sketch or a photograph. I had a 
half-plate camera, a red lamp, and a good stock of plates with me, and brought back 
about a hundred negatives, most of which developed into very pleasant reminiscences 
of our voyage; whtle Tim, of course, spent a good deal of his time in sketching, 
though rod-fishing from the stern, and sailing the delightful little bass-wood canoe, 
which we brought with us as our “ tender” from Reading, and which we housed in our 
spare space forward when not in use, often proved strong counter-attractions. And 





At Wilcot 


all this, of course, takes no account of our sight-seeing by the way ; our explorations 
of sleepy little hamlets, and quaint old cottages and inns; our gossips with the 
natives, and yarn-spinnings with the lockmen; nor of our spells on duty—for we 
generally took our turn for an hour or two at the tiller, and in working the locks and 
bridges, some time or other during the day. 

Concerning these latter, it may be thought, when I mention that we passed through 
over 130 locks between Reading and Abingdon, and probably about three times 
that number of bridges (those on the Kennet and Avon canal swing open on a 
pivot, as a rule; those on the Wilts and Berks lift vertically, on hinges, with 
balance weights), that these constant obstacles must prove very wearisome and 
monotonous. 

We thought them so ourselves for the first day or so, before we had shaken 
down into our respective berths, and accustomed ourselves to the order of our 
going ; but once this was accomplished, they soon became a part of the routine of 
our progress, and were so little noticed that we found ourselves hopelessly at fault 
VoL. I.—No. 4. 34 
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when we tried at the end of a day’s journey to recall how many we had passed 
through. 

The lockmen, who live at intervals along the canal side, are each in charge of 
a certain beat or flight of locks. They are generally responsible for the condition 
of the gates and sluices, and for the regulation of the water level; but they are 
not required to work the locks, which each crew does for its own boat—a key, 
or winch-handle, being an indispensable property of every canal craft. 

It should, however, be added that the lockmen on our route generally lent a hand 
without being asked; we found them (with one or two surly exceptions) a very 
civil and obliging set ; and they kept us well supplied with vegetables, eggs, flowers, 

etc., as we went along. 
Of course, we made constant stoppages when- 
ever any feature of interest or curiosity 
occurred upon our route; and we always 
had a good hour’s halt at midday for 
the men to get their dinner. A keg of 
excellent cider, and biscuits, honeycomb, 












and cheese stood us in good stead for 
lunch, and left time for a ramble 
inland, if we felt so inclined, before 
we sauntered on our leisurely way 
again. And so the hours wore on 

till we reached our bourn for the 
night, picked a handy and comfortable 
spot on the off-side of the canal—if 
possible a little away from the village 
or town, or lockman’s house — and 
proceeded to fix our moorings. ‘Then, 
after a reconnoitring stroll, while the 
men went off to find quarters for them- 
selves and Methuselah, I donned my cooking 

cap, and we proceeded to evolve our dinner. 

Mr. gee eee: August evenings are long, and, as a rule, warm ; 
Marston Flight. and we generally smoked our post-prandial pipes in 

the tent; but once or twice, when the mist rose thick and white and the air was 
chill, we crept along our gangway plank to the cabin aft, and warmed ourselves 
over the embers of the stove. Before leaving us, the men unrolled the tarpaulin 
sheets over our sleeping cabin and across the open space between it and the tent, 
and we were always snug and warm enough when we turned into our canvas stretcher- 
beds. Our first night taught us the necessity of this envelopment, as, though 
gloriously fine when we went to bed, it came on to rain heavily before dawn, and, 
when we got up, the open space amidships was a rapidly-deepening pool, from which 
a respectable streamlet was making its way into our cabin, the canvas roof of which 
was also hardly waterproof where anything came in contact with its surface. Nor 
was it conducive to sound and dreamless slumbers to have lightning playing brilliantly, 
and rain dashing heavily, upon a thinnish and semi-transparent sheet two feet above 
one’s nose. With the thick black paulins over us, we felt we were double-roofed, 
and could lie and listen in lazy contentment to the soft patter of the water-rats, who 
sometimes boarded us in search of Methuselah’s nose-bag ; or the still lighter footfall of 
the birds, who came twittering and exploring this strange craft in the glimmering dawn. 
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I have outlined a typical day. But the charm of our progress lay in the fact 
that no one day was like another ; and its rule was the absence of all hard-and-fast 
rule or plan. If we liked a place, we stopped there, and stopped as long as we liked ; 
if we didn’t, we went on. At Bradford-on-Avon, to which, in our ignorance of its 
unknown delights, we had allotted only a luncheon hour, we stayed three days ; other 
places, where we might well have been tempted to linger—such as Bowood, or 
IDauntsey (near Malmesbury), we were content to glide idly by. 

Of the features of our route I have not space to speak here, but the rough itinerary 
which is appended gives some indication of the country and the places we passed. 
Of these, the most interesting were Newbury ; Savernake, with its glorious forest ; Silbury; 
and Avebury Stone Circle (to which we walked over the Wansdyke from Honey 
~ Street) ; Bradford-on-Avon, a wonderfully picturesque old hillside town; Freshford 
and the charming Avon Valley to Bath ; and, on the Wilts and Berks Canal, Lacock 
Abbey ; Cadenham Manor; Lydiard Tregoz (near Wootton Bassett); and dear old 
Abingdon, where our canal voyage ended. Our os eres | 
time being up, we returned to town by rail from 
here, leaving the men to bring the boat down the 
Thames to our starting-point at Reading, which 
they did in a couple of days. 

This, at the easy-going rate we travelled, makes 
just a three-weeks round—as it must be remem- 
bered that Sunday is strictly a dies non on the 
canals ; so that one plans, as far as may be, to 
reach pleasant quarters on Saturday, as for in- 
stance, Aldermaston, Honey Street (whence is 
a capital walk over the downs ta Avebury), 
Freshford (within an easy walk of Bath), and 
Abingdon. It should also be mentioned that if 
another week or so is available, a very pleasant 
extension of our round may be made by turning 
up the North Wilts Canal from the Wilts and 
Berks, at Swindon, and joining the Thames and 
Severn Canal at Latton, and the Thames itself 
at Inglesham, near Lechlade ; whence the river is 
navigable—and very delightful—down to Oxford 4 eanal-side child. 
or as much farther as the voyagers may desire. 











Finally, let me jot down two or three hints and provisos which shall absolve me 
from the dire responsibility of having lured the unwary to their undoing. Our cruise 
“In Tow” was such a success that it would be lamentable if others should find failure 
or disappointments in following us into these placid waterways. ‘There are some few 
essential conditions on which the success of such expeditions must depend. First, of 
course, the clerk of the weather holds your fate in his hands. ‘To us he was very 
kind. We had many rainy nights, when we were safely tucked in under our tarpaulins, 
but I think we only had one really hopelessly wet day. Then, enough has been said 
to show that the life is a camp existence practically, and entails the various primitive 
conditions and restrictions of that venerable method of living ; domestic and culinary 
labours must be duly reckoned with, and provided for. We ourselves were only two, 
on board ; we might well—perhaps better—have been three, or even four ; there is 
room enough and to spare ; and, for the incorrigibly lazy, a further division of labour 
would thereby accrue. The cther main elements of success are a handy and good- 
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tempered crew, and time enough to make hurry unnecessary, and to leave a spare day 
or two for the unexpected, which is certain to crop up somewhere. 

On the score of expenses it is difficult to give an accurate guide without too many 
particulars ; but our own costs, including everything—hire of boat, canoe, and horse ; 
wages of crew; furnishing of cabin; food and forage, liquor, fuel, canal-charges, 
gratuities, etc.—came to just #12 a week; and, of course, for three or four, the 
rate per head would be proportionately less—as, except for food, the items would all 
have been practically the same, had we been twenty instead of two. We were not 
extravagant, either in camp furniture or victualling; but we made ourselves very 
comfortable, and lived on the fat of the land ; and moreover, on two or three occasions, 
visitors from town joined our strange barque for the day (the Great Western Railway 
is never very far from the canal between Reading and Bath), and declared that we 
fared sumptuously, and were right cosily housed. 

For those, then, who are glad to get away from the madding crowd, the beaten 
track ; to escape for once, from noisy trams and crowded coaches and dusty roads ; 
from unknown hotels, with their strange beds, their constant packing and unpacking, 
and paying of bills ; from the boredom of fellow-travellers and crowded /adbles-@héte ; 
from the perpetual planning of journeys, catching of connections, and all the small 
worries and turmoils, in short, of ordinary travel ;—for those who want to slow down 
the pulse of life a little, and are content with a leisurely pilgrimage at an average rate 
of less than three miles an hour; who are true lovers of our quiet English country 
and its slow, strange life; who can discover for themselves the charms of quaint old 
nooks and corners which no guide-books chronicle, and who are glad to lead simple 
lives for a while under the wide panoply of heaven: for these, if such, besides ourselves, 
there be—and I think there are—some such a peaceful progress as I have tried to 
describe in outline may safely be commended, 
and might well prove a happy variation , 
of the conventional holiday. 








REGINALD BLUNT. 
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T was as strange a troth-place as could well be imagined. A dark 
wainscoted room dimly lit by a couple of yellow gleaming candles ; 
at one end a wide four-post bed with sepulchral hangings, and on 
the bed, very near to his death, a grey old man propped up on 
pillows, his white hands outstretched upon the coverlet, and his 
keen restless eyes even now noting everything about him. On one 
side was a table with the tapers and an open Bible, and on the 
other were standing a young man and woman, the former a 
handsome self-willed-looking fellow, while she, his companion, 
a very sweet and comely girl of eighteen, with a fair white face 
as honest and truthful as could be, was standing half-turned from 





him, watching her father on the bed with great tender eyes of fear and love, and 
a soft inexperienced heart under her crossed white tippet torn by the strangest 
conflicts of warring emotion. 

The dying man, Sir John Sondes, Master of Cromwellian Horse and Governor 


of the Western Ports, had a month before discovered that 
love existed between his only daughter and Andrew 
son of a Royalist house whose unswerving 
faithfulness to the fortunes of the 
banished line had made the name he 
bore odious to the opposite faction. 

But beyond all the political con- 
siderations making the discovery 
detestable to him was another one 


a strong and mutual 
_ Trevanion, the 









— 
—namely, that that stern autocrat of _ : ; 
camp and hearth had. better views for «As strange a troth-placeas el 
his fair daughter. He had long destined could well be imagined. a aaa 


; = ‘> 
her for the son of his old friend John Makepeace ; and it was not to Nae 
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be thought of that a matter so fully settled should be unsettled to please a silly 
maiden fancy, the stern old Puritan argued. Thus when this new love showed 
itself, acting with the same promptness which had carried dismay into the ranks of 
the Royalists at Winceby, and on the bloody field of Marston Moor, he had furiously 
refused to listen alike to the arguments of the gallant but penniless Trevanion, or 
Janet’s frightened pleadings; and in such a scene as, alas! will happen when love 
and policy run counter, had finally forbidden, without explanation of his intentions, 
the former to come into his house again. There was one more stolen meeting 
between the lovers, at which the hopeless vows of constancy they exchanged were 
deep and sincere on both sides, and then Trevanion, who, like many another, had 
long ago sunk prejudices in patriotism, went out into the great West with his 
company, to take part in the nameless campaigns which the Puritan colonies were 
waging on their new-won frontier; and Sir John, summoning young Gilbert Makepeace 
to the seaport town where he commanded, ordered that complacent youth to woo 
his daughter with no more preface or thought of insubordination than he would 
have expected had an order been given to the humblest of those psalm-singing 
pikemen in the barracks yonder who trembled at his very shadow. But Death, the 
great interrupter, interrupted Sir John Sondes and his unaccomplished schemes ; 
and feeling after a sudden sickness that his end was near, he had summoned those 
two recusant lovers into his presence that evening. 

For a minute in that great dim room no one of those three spoke, and then 
the elder man, fixing his eyes on the younger, said in a husky whisper, —— 

“Gilbert Makepeace, have you done as I bid you, and asked this maiden, my 
daughter, to be your wife ?” 

“T have, sir,” Said the youth, hanging his head somewhat sullenly ; “and she does 
not love me.” 

Again there was perfect silence in that long black chamber as the dying soldier 
shifted his grim imperious gaze to the luckless girl who stood with folded hands 
by the bedside knowing only too well that all her young life hung on the next few 
minutes, and looking into her father’s eyes with a frenzy of silent, imploring love. 
But he did not and would not see ; Heaven wot! he could see nothing now save this 
his last wish ; and after he had gazed at her for a space until all the girl’s resolution 
had melted, and nothing was left but her consuming affection and a life-long habit 
do you choose /A7s moment to thwart me, 


' 


of obedience, he said very slowly, “ Janet! 
and for the first time ?” 

What could she say? She durst not cry, as she was aching to do; she could not 
argue it—it was an age when the first duty of the child was absolute obedience— 
all her soul was melted with pity and love for the strong man who lay before her 
so weak; and with a great pang of the double sorrow that was tearing the tender 
heart within she dropped upon her knees by the bedside and, burying her white face 
in her hands, gasped out, “God forfend, dear father, that I should thwart thee now 
or ever. I am in thy hands,—speak, and I obey !” 

With a faint smile of conquest shining on his rugged face, Sondes signed to her 
to rise, and made the other come near as well; then, looking at them inflexibly for 
a minute, as though to overawe the last chance of their resistance, he loosened from 
his shrunk finger a fine small gold ring. It had been Janet’s mother’s, and hers 
again before her; and the old knight, mustering the last of his energies, “Take it,” 
he said. ‘Of Makepeace I have no fear and ask no promise, but you !—put it on 
his finger, girl, and swear to me here, faithfully,—swear that you will wed this man 
when he asks you, and will think of no other: swear, I say!” cried Sondes, raising 
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himself up with dreadful energy upon his elbow, and trembling with vehemence 
—“swear that you will take him, and wait for him, and be bound to him until he 
claims you or sends the signet back ; swear, girl, by your dead mother who never 
once deceived me; swear,—or my bitterest curse be upon you!” But Janet would 
hear no more: the great dark chamber, the yellow lights, the white bed shining 
in their radiance, and that strange gaunt figure on it, at once so feeble and so 
fierce, were all merged in one horrible unreality before her. She took the ring, and, 
turning mechanically to the man whose love for her had been the one bad dream of 
her life—to the man she hated with all her virgin heart, held out her hand and, 
not perceiving in the bitterness of the moment how strangely their places were 
reversed,—only bent, at whatever cost to herself, in gratifying the last wish of 
her father, and still moved by his imperious will—she held out her hand, and 
taking the young man’s, made a desperate effort, and in a voice to which she 
seemed to be listening as though it were some one else’s rather than her own, 
gasped out,— 

“Gilbert Makepeace, my father bids me give you my troth; and here I give it 
to you, putting this ring upon your finger thus in witness. And I will be your wife 
when you ask me, and wait for you, and think of no other man until you either come 
again or send me back this signet.” 

“Swear it!” cried the figure on 
the bed , 

“T swear it!” gasped poor 
Janet; and then, turning faint and 
weak, all of a sudden hid her face 
in her hands, and scarcely knowing 
what she did, suffered young 
Gilbert to lead her to a chair in 
the darkness beyond the bed 
hangings. And as he had led her 
there and hung over the poor bride- 
elect, whispering misjudged words 
of comfort that did but add to 
her grief and shame, old John 
Sondes watched them into the 
shadows with glazing eyes, 
then, falling back upon the 
pillows, looked for a moment 
at the open Bible, muttering 
to himself—“ Even as Saul 
gave Michal,—that was for 
the best, then why not this?” 
closed his lids and _ sternly 
crossed his hands ; and for a 
time silence reigned in the 
room, broken only by the sound 
of the low whispered love with 
















which Makepeace was striving to 
stay Janet’s stifled sobs. 

When she was quieter presently, «Dame Ursula Sondes, 
she put that young man gently by, a solemn prim old lady.” 
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and, tucking her handkerchief into the pocket of her Puritan apron, stroked back her 
fair hair, and putting a good face on it, all for love of that grim old man yonder, 
against whom at least, she could bear no grudge, went to his bedside, stroking down 
the coverlet as a woman will, and looked at him with a long and rueful tenderness. 
How white he was, and thin! she thought, as he lay there resting after the exertion. 
Her poor little heart sank into her black leathern shoes as she noted how meagre he 
had grown and how near the end seemed. Why! he looked thinner than when she 
had seen him ten minutes before, and altered somehow! She stooped nearer, with 
a nameless dread beginning in her mind; and looked, and touched his hand,—then 
looked, and bent close again until her strong young heart stood still for a second and 
then set off fluttering wildly against her bodice—another look, and with a scream of 
terror and love that went echoing into every corner of that empty chamber, she had 
learned the cruel, cold truth, and had thrown herself upon that dear body; and 
with streaming tears and passionate lips and reckless pleadings that ought to have 
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** The big ship but a tower of white canvas against the southern sky.” 








called back the spirit, though it were but for a moment, into any clay that still had 
one spark of compunction in it, was begging a look, a word, from the sightless eyes 
and the speechless lips of her dead father ! 

Well, it was over, and Janet was young. A morning of dull grief followed on 
a night of wild regret, and other mornings came one after another, and the sharp 
edge of the girl’s misery receded, giving place to a low abiding sorrow in her heart. 
Her father’s only kinswoman, Dame Ursula Sondes, came to live in the empty house, 
and took charge of her; a solemn, prim old lady, as exact and straight-backed as the 
black oak furniture in the grey-brick Puritan keep where they dwelt on the outskirts 
of the city that the ebb and flow of troops going and coming to war had made into 
one great camp. Makepeace had gone away with his regiment two days after the old 
soldier had died. And down by the quay, where Janet had duteously followed to see 
him embark, he had lifted his broad felt hat, and, as many another was doing, had 
pressed that sad-faced Puritan girl once to his heart, and had twice kissed cheeks 
that went as white as those brand-new sails of the corvette in the harbour that were just 
dropping from their clews against the blue sky overhead, while he whispered into that 
shrinking ear, not doubting, with the happy conceit of his youth, that she would love 


him now, “ Courage, sweetheart !—’tis but a week’s sail away across the sea, and a few 
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months’ merry bout of swords and clatter of drinking cans out yonder; then back I 
come as fast as love can flit and canvas lift, to claim my pretty and take her for my 
own for ever. Courage, Janet, ’tis but a day and I'll be back,” and again he put his 
hand under that dimpled chin and pressed his lips to hers and her to him! And 
Janet, tied like a slave to a stake, and hating in her secret heart the man who thus 
claimed her as his own, submitted by sheer will, dry-eyed and uncomplaining, to it, 
though her heart was like lead within her. And when, at last, Makepeace was gone, 
and the big ship but a tower of white canvas leaning against the southern sky, she stood 
amid a weeping crowd of women staring after it amongst the munition boxes and bales 
upon the quay, with a strange fascination taking hold of her, and feeling as though the 
vessel were some living thing, and might at any minute turn back upon, and carry 
her captive into some vague and odious bondage. And when at last it had gone out of 
sight, and all the other women, more happy, were spending their grief in tears and 
sobbing, a horrible vacancy settled upon the much-tried girl, and she went back to 
the grim primness of her kinswoman’s house, knowing that, blank as to-day was, the 
expectation of to-morrow was infinitely worse. 

At that remote period in the development of society, the right of a parent to bind 
a child to absolute unreasoning obedience was still held very sacred—by none more 
so than the hard sect to which John Sondes had belonged--and pant red- auved Jones 
would as soon have thought of questioning 
the justice of any of those moral edicts 
which Master Zachariah Jordan fulmi- 
nated so fiercely every week from the dusty 
pulpit in the sombre little barrack chapel, 
as of doubting her dead father’s right or 
wisdom in pledging her to the man she 
hated. As for that stern kinswoman of 
hers—she knew the bond Janet had been 
placed under, and it would have been 
beyond the limits of her narrow mind to 
suppose that a young woman could have 
a wish of her own in such matters: she 
would as soon have thought of question- 
ing a dedicated lamb on the orthodoxy 
of sacrificial rites as the girl on her 
willingness to redeem the pledge she 
had given. ‘There was no sympathy 
or solace to be got from that frigid 
lady. Janet knew it, and ruefully 
resigned herself to fate. 

Day by day and month by month 
slipped by monotonously, and the dark 
shadows of that voiceless home and 
her helplessness took all the red roses 
out of Janet’s cheeks, and the joyfulness 
out of her laugh; yet lent, as they did 
so, a new pale sweetness in the stead, that 
all who saw her passing to marketing or to Croll 
chapel said was infinitely more lovely than + Master Sechastah desian Gitmteaties 
the brighter beauty it replaced. And as the fiercely from the dusty pulpit,” 
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fame and the strangeness surrounding that gentle, sad-eyed woman, who never laughed 
and never looked above the cobble-stones, spread, men came from all sides to try 
their fortunes, waylaying her at church and chapel, stall and market,—sighing and 
glancing as she passed, with as much effect as though that white face they strove 
to bring a tinge of colour into, or a shade of emotion, had been carved, as indeed 
it seemed, of marble. Unnumbered nosegays, and sweet-scented d7//ets doux in 
nearly as many hands as there were gallants in the town, fell a prey to Mistress 
Ursula Sondes ; and to all the senders who rashly asked it, that grim lady vouchsafed 
an interview. But sweet as Janet was, and great as the prize they sought, ‘twas 
noted none of those suitors asked more than once! 

So things went on; and Makepeace, who had written to Janet some once or 
twice, presently wrote no more. Then next there came a few rumours of him with 
more of the “clatter of drinking cans” in them, it must be told, than that more 
glorious “ bout of swords” he had spoken of; and those stories, fragmentary as they 
were, were so greatly to the 
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é that postless age, which had 
on f ‘a grown into weeks, presently 
_ grew into many long months; 
the girl was fairer and taller 
than ever, and at times, as 
the loneliness which was _all- 
pervading became _ insupport- 
Sa buy Co ath able, she would go down to 
the quay and sit hidden from 
sight amongst the piled wares, 
her elbow on her knee, her chin in her hand, staring hard out into the south, with no 
longing or hope, but wonderingly trying to read what was behind the blue haze out 
yonder for her, with a vague unrest, a fine broody discontent which for ever pressed 
and peered behind that curtain of that future which she most dreaded to see lifted. 

And then one day, when Makepeace had been silent and signless for more 
than a year, and his old companions in the town had forgotten him, and only the 
white-faced, hating girl, with the love of another man burning, sternly repressed, 
in her heart, waited sullenly, faithfully unforgetting, for him,—one day, when he had 
been so long away that any ship might bring him, there dd suddenly come a ship 
as Janet watched, out of the sea, and grew bigger and bigger before her terror-stricken 
eyes, till it was a great pile of canvas between sky and water, the very image of the 
ship which had taken Makepeace away ; and Janet could no longer stand the thought 
that he was in it perhaps—and coming to claim her!—but fled incontinently, and 
in the shelter of her own bedroom waited in an agony of fear and expectation for 
what that ship had for her. 

She could hear presently the singing of the sailors down at the dock as they 
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drew the big transport to ner berth, and the cheering of the people, of those glad 
wives and sweethearts whose joy made her heart quake; then presently the cranes 
began to creak upon the quay, and the baggage waggons came lumbering by, while 
noisy groups of homing troopers, carrying their gleeful little ones on their backs 
and hand in hand with their bright-eyed women, laughing and talking, marched 
by her lattice window. All the town was in an uproar; every one seemed glad and 
happy except poor Janet; as for her, every time a step came nearer than another 
to the outer door upon the harbour side, she cowered down upon her pillows, and 
cruel visions of the long wainscoted dining parlour below, of that man who owned 
her come to claim the promise which had sapped her life, and Mistress Sondes 
standing with crossed hands, approving and merciless, to see that the bitter bond 
was duly honoured, crept upon the girl as she lay trembling and listening until the 
dusk fell. Yet nothing happened—no one came! 

Thereat she took heart of grace: after all her alarm had perhaps been groundless. 
So long a time had elapsed, so many ships had come and gone before, bringing no 
news or tidings of Makepeace, why should this one do more? She was a foolish, 
brainsick girl, she told her sweet, red-eyed reflection in the heart-shaped mirror on the 
window table as she stroked the loose strands of her soft hair behind its snood and 
put over it the white linen cap that framed the fair face below so sweetly, to let her 
lonely fancies so run away with sense and reason; the careless bridegroom might 
never come,—perhaps, as she had hoped a hundred times, he had forgotten her and 
the fatal promise, and (blessed thought!) she would be free henceforth to live and 
wither and die and be forgotten as she was, without let or hindrance. Then some- 
how, at the tag of such reflections, there would always steal in a small voiceless thought 
of that other man, Andrew Trevanion, who too had made no sign, but the pressure 
of whose last kiss still burned, she thought, upon her maiden cheek all that long, long 
time. Pray Heaven fe came not! she was always whispering to herself, for that 
would be almost worse than the other’s coming ; and so thinking, on this last of many 
sad occasions, she threw a light shawl about her shoulders, and now that there was 
little chance of any one being about, slipped out to cool and collect herself upon the 
terrace walk, for guests were coming that night to supper, and she would not have 
them see her red-eyed. 

Below the terrace there was an ancient garden, part private and part public, a 
quaint, old-fashioned place, with yew-tree arbours and shady walks, and broad beds 
overgrown with great rampant English flowers that shone in a splendid patchwork of 
colour against the leaves beyond all day, and in the evening filled the air with a 
wealth of faint fine smells ; overshoulder, as she wandered on, the young crescent moon 
was blinking at her approvingly between the high chimney-stacks of the house behind, 
and a yellow star or two were slfining between the black fingers of the yews in front. 
The hour and the light and the breath of the lavender and rue on every side was infinitely 
soothing to her troubled spirit. She had been foolish, she decided, and fanciful ; she 
would give way no more to fears that might so well prove idle, and would trust alone 
in the great future. And then, as she thought that, wandering farther and farther 
down the paths, thickly hedged in by the gathering shadows, the lights in the distant 
windows twinkling smaller and smaller behind her, and none for companion but the 
rustling bats overhead, a pale, sweet maid, with white mittened hands modestly clasped 
and white face dimly visible in the starlight, she turned a corner by a bench under- 
neath a cedar,—and started, and gave a half cry of surprise, for on it a man was 
sitting, young and slim and well dressed, with the picturesque artificialness of his 
time. 
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He saw Janet as soon as she saw him, and jumping up, looked hard at her, then 
came a step nearer and looked again, as though in extremest hope and wonder ; and 
Janet, who had gathered her soft skirts for headlong flight at first sight of the stranger, 
somehow did not fly, but stood there staring, feeling the thrill of that moment down 
to her silver buckled shoes, and fascinated by a slowly dawning recognition. In a 
minute that recognition had developed into a terrible sweet certainty ; the skirt was 
dropped, and two trembling, hesitating white hands were stretched out in spite of 
their mistress’s utmost self-control to meet the eager hands of the stranger, and poor 
Janet, with one stifled cry of infinite pathos, “ Andrew !—Andrew Trevanion !” had 
found love stronger than duty, had gone to him, and had forgotten for one minute 
everything but the old inextinguishable love. 

It was indeed Trevanion. He had come from the ship, which had arrived that 
morning, to the garden, and the very seat where they used to sit hand in hand before 
he was banished, knowing nothing of her father’s death, and only hoping some happy 
chance might give him, as it had, a meeting with Janet ; and now he could not and 
would not understand, in the first transport of delight, her feeble, fluttering, and half- 
hearted struggles to escape from the strong arms that held her. He drew her back 
with him into the screen of leaves, and there, just as they used to sit close together, 
they were sitting again in ‘a minute—he with his arm, alas! round her small Puritan 
waist, asking no answer or encouragement but the touch of that lady and the half-seen 
shine of her face in the starlight, while voluble and resistless, in the tones that had 
haunted her all those years, he told his bewitched and trembling listener of the old 
love of his, and how it had grown by the keeping ; of all the adventures he had had, 
the privations and the hardships, the weary marches and the hard-fought battles in a 
land where no posts went or came—all lightened and brightened by the thought of 
finding her free when he returned, and old enough to be her own mistress! That 
strong flow of deep unchanged love was life to poor Janet’s sore and lonely soul; it 
was like a gracious rain, deep, fragrant, and cool, on a thirsty desert, and she cou/d 
not stay him. “Just for to-night,” she pleaded with herself,—“ just for this moment, 
to-morrow he shall know, and I will send him away from me,—for ever ; but not now, 
not to-night, not Aere.” And so it was that those little struggles with the strong arm 
that surrounded her were all futile, and those soft efforts to free her fingers from the 
grasp that held them were no less abortive. Round about the friendly screen of the 
branches shut out the world for a time, and the splash of a fountain somewhere in the 
labyrinths of the old garden came to them gentle and cool ; the scent of the unseen 
flowers filled the warm air, and the great white night-moths drifted about amongst the 
beds, themselves like flowers adrift. It was a moment of unmixed delight to that lonely 
girl: had she long before been asked to imagine how sweet such a time and meeting 
would be, she could not have conceived even in her innermost mind anything half 
so sweet as the reality proved ; and it was all the better because she knew it must be 
so fleeting! With ears alert for the least sound, she had sat for one matchless hour, 
forgetting everything in the intoxication of the time, and seeing more and more 
clearly, with a feeling which was half irrepressible joy and half terror, that this first love 
which she had thought she had killed in her heart, had only been waiting a touch 
to spring into tenfold life. Then, before the least of all there was to say was said 
between them, and while Trevanion, still possessing her hands, was beginning to ask 
how much difference the time that had made none to him had made to her, and 
while her whole soul rose in revolt at the answer she had to give, a respite came for 
the moment, for her quick hearing had caught the sound of steps upon the distant 
terrace and her name called loudly. 
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“Oh! quick,” cried frightened Janet, springing to her feet,—“ quick !—away! I 
would not for half the world they found us thus.” 

“Ay, but,” said the lover, still trying to detain the girl by a reluctant hand as he 
followed her from the arbour, “ Janet,—dearest Janet! remember I am an outlaw 
from your house : I cannot come to seek you, as happier men might do, until the ban 
has been removed.” 

“ Alas!” cried the girl, now thoroughly alive again to her sorrow, “ it were happier 
if we never met again,—a hundred times happier if we had never met at all. You do 
not understand 2 _ ' --—— —— 

“No, not one bit,” & pa ae ty, “¢ TS 
laughed ‘Trevanion, too ~~ “~ s 
happy to be afraid, “ ex- 
cept that you are sweet 
as the starlight, and that 
I love you as never maid 
was loved before. Come 
here, then, again  to- 
morrow night, sweetheart, 
since there is that upon 
your mind still needing 
explanation, and make me 
understand this strange 
mysterious something that 
troubles you. Is it a 
bargain?” he lightly 
questioned. 

But the luckless girl, 
who knew so much better 
than he what the some- 
thing was, could scarcely 
find voice to speak for a 
minute; and when she 
did, her assent was wrung 
from her in a bitter sigh. 

“Then till to-morrow 
night, dearest lady, good- 
bye. And yet, stay a 
moment !—I never gave 
you keepsake, did I? 
There, take this ring of 
mine” — pulling as he 
spoke one from off his other hand. ‘Which is the largest finger of this sweet white 
set? There!” he added, shutting her hand upon the thing he had given her, “’tis but 
a little circlet, but betokens my endless love, and may serve, if you will let it, to keep 
you in mind of the tryst to-morrow.” And, little guessing what a strange thing 
had happened, he took her in his arms once more, and kissed her as she was never 
kissed yet; and then was gone but a moment or two before Dame Julia, tall and 
disapproving, came to call her ward back to the house. 

Now, it happened that that evening the Rev. Zachariah Jordan and his lady, with 
two other Puritan pillars of the state, all as sombre, as heavy, and as virtuous as 
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egotism and buckram could make them, had come to take supper with Dame Ursula ; 
and poor Janet, with her heart fluttering and her simple mind giddy with love and 
shame and confusion, presently found herself in the frigid splendour of the guest 
parlour, looking, through sheer stress of pent-up emotions, as white and fair and tongue- 
tied as every Puritan maid should be. Then the supper began, across the bare stone 
hall in the long unwainscoted meal-room, and Janet found herself at a snow-white 
tablecloth in a funereal black chamber, with noiseless servitors in sad mouse-coloured 
livery stealing prim and silent from chair to chair, and a hundred little tapers twinkling 
up and down the table in the great silver candlesticks that the dead Master of 
Cromwell’s Horse had taken from the heathen princelings when Bristol was stormed 
and sacked, and opposite and about her their guests sitting in austere silence. 

It was a grim meal of interminable length ; it had lasted for an hour already, and 
Master Zachariah was in the middle of a ponderous discourse, whose monotonous 
flow seemed to emphasize rather than enlighten the black silence around ; the cloth 





“Master Zachariah was in the middle of a ponderous discourse.” 


had been drawn, the silent servitors had slipped away ; all in a row those solemn men 
and women were sitting to the end of that solemn feast in that solemn hall,—there 
did not seem one atom of life, or love, or youth, or passion, in all their sallow 
Puritanic faces, they were listening, like yellow parchment dolls dressed in crape, 
in dull glum silence to the slow drawl of that soulless chaplain in front,—it was all 
dead hush and heavy decorum, and no one thought of Janet, when all on a sudden, 
from where she sat a clear piercing scream cut through the silence, a wild heart 
cry, so full of human love and passion, so sharp and ringing, so expressive in its 
singleness of a hundred headlong emotions, that the very tapers seemed to start, 
and Zachariah Jordan paused on the very threshold of the fifteenth subdivision of 
his argument. 

And there was pale Janet Sondes, with staring eyes and colour that came and went 
and hands outstretched before her, staring at her fingers like one bewitched, and 
trembling and crying gustily. Never had there been such a scene in that quiet 
hall; the frightened servitors came rushing in, the sombre guests were for the moment 
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shaken by that one wild cry out of all their prudery, and while they started from their 
places and stared at that trembling girl in blank amaze, Ursula Sondes, who had a 
wide knowledge of young women’s ways, ran round to Janet with aromatic vinegar and 
cordials, thinking for certain that the girl, whom in her own cold fashion she loved, 
was beside herself. But Janet, when in a minute she was calmer, stopped crying out, 
but still stood trembling there. “Oh! oh!” she gasped, almost incoherently, “ look, 
!” And at her bidding they looked, and saw only a Puritan maid 
with an ancient gold circlet on her finger, such as even Puritan maids will come by 
now and then when young men be about. But Dame Ursula, looking more closely 
than any of them, gasped, and seizing that white hand of Janet’s pulled it down 
nearer to the candle-light. Looking long and hard at the ring, and then wrinkling her 
old brows with surprise and wonder, she turned to her ward and said, “ Thy mother’s 
ring, girl !—then Gilbert Makepeace is back ?” 

“No,” gasped Janet. 

“What! has he sent it—and put thee by forsaken ?” 

“No, no ; not even that!” 





“ Not brought it or sent it! Janet, you rave,—how came it on your finger?” 

And Janet trembled, and looked as amazed at that yellow ring as any of them ; and 
then said, scarcely knowing what she said, “A man gave it me just now,—a strange 
man,” and then, with a desperate effort for the truth,—‘‘ Oh, Cousin Ursula, help me. 
I am amazed and frightened; I cannot think, my head is all confused. It was the 
other one,—it was Andrew Trevanion who gave me this ring but just now,—now in 
the garden, not a minute before you came out!” and then, with a great gulp of sorrow, 
— gave me this ring, this very same ring with which I plighted my troth to Gilbert 
Makepeace. Oh, quick, quick! in mercy send for Trevanion,—he sleeps to-night 
in his cabin on the ship,—send for him and ask him what it means, for I know not 
whether I be happy or unhappy, or the most cruelly mocked girl that ever lived!” 
And hiding her face in her hands, poor Janet gave way to a flood of unrestrained 
tears. 


The rest needs take but a word or two. Trevanion came, eager and wondering, to 
their summons. He was shown the ring and told the story of it, and then it was his 
turn to start and stare ; and afterwards he went up to the girl very tenderly, and putting 
a generous hand upon her shoulder—“ Janet,” he said, “ this is too wonderful ! What,— 
Gilbert Makepeace, my chance comrade by a bivouac fire, and companion in a day’s 
march, /ky betrothed! What! that man out of whose water-bottle I drank, and to 
whom I talked for an hour, the man for whom your father put me by !—’tis almost 
past belief.” 

“And the ring—the ring!” the women cried—‘“ how came you by it?” 

But Trevanion hung his head, and would not answer until they pressed him ; 
then, taking Janet’s hands, although Dame Ursula stood watching by, he very gently 
replied, “You can guess only too well.” 

And Janet could. She knew in her heart at that moment that Makepeace was 
dead, but she did not speak, only leant heavier and heavier on Trevanion. 

And seeing she knew, he went on very gravely: “ He died, like a good soldier, 
with his face to the foe; and one who had seen us together, and thought we were 
greater friends than we were, took that ring from his finger and gave it to me—when 
it was too late to replace it. And so, never thinking, I wore it, and struck by a 
passing fancy gave it back to you but just now in the garden. Here! Dame Ursula! 
help,—Janet has swooned ! ” 

VoL. I.—No. 4. 
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And so she had; and, sweet and white and helpless, the gentle Puritan girl 
was lying on the breast of that lover whom fate had thus strangely sent back to her ! 

Never had there been a happier wedding than that which followed in a month 
or so ; never a taller, gallanter bridegroom, Janet’s envious bridesmaids said ; never a 
sweeter, rosier bride, the young men sighed, than the one whom Trevanion led up to 
the altar that day ! 


EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD 















































HOW IS WEALTH DISTRIBUTING ITSELF? 


-HE general tendency of our modern conditions of industry, so far 
as concerns the distribution of wealth generally, was, up to a very 
recent period, altogether misunderstood ; and in many quarters it 
is so still. It was, and in my opinion it still is, believed to be 
the exact reverse of what events and investigations show it to 
be. The celebrated Socialist writer, Karl Marx, hardly more 
than twenty-five years ago, laid it down as an incontrovertible fact 
that under our existing industrial system three things were happening: that the 
majority of the community were constantly getting poorer; that moderate fortunes 
were steadily disappearing ; and that all wealth, beyond the bare means of living, was 
steadily passing into fewer and fewer hands, so that the ultimate result would be 
sooner or later this—a nation of slaves living on starvation wages on the one side, 
and a few “great capitalist lords,” as Marx called them, on the other. This view 
of the case, fraught as it was and as Marx meant it to be, with promise or menace 
of some vast social catastrophe, has been not only adopted by his own Socialistic 
followers, and used by them as a text in all their popular preaching, but has also 
been put forward as the result of independent observation by  sentimentalists, 
philanthropists, and reformers of all kinds,—Carlyle, for instance, may be mentioned 
amongst the number,—and it has embodied itself in a saying which has become 
almost proverbial: that the rich are getting richer, and the poor poorer, and thus 
the middle-classes are being crushed out. My aim in the present paper is to show 
as clearly as possible the entire fallacy of this view; but first it will be well to direct 
the reader’s attention to a fact which makes it plausible, and accounts for its origin 
and persistence. 

Speaking in round numbers, there exists in this country to-day a population 
consisting of about 70c,000 families, or 3,000,000 persons, whose means of subsistence 
are either insufficient, or barely sufficient, or precarious, and the conditions of whose 
life generally are either hard or degrading, or both. A large portion of them may, 
without any sentimental exaggeration, be called miserable ; and all of them may be 
called unfortunate. ‘There is, further, this observation to be made. People who are 
in want of the bare necessaries of life can hardly be worse off absolutely, at one period 
than another ; but if, whilst their own poverty remains the same, the riches of other 
classes increase, they do, in a certain sense, become worse off relatively. The 
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statement, therefore, that the poor are getting constantly poorer, is, in this relative 
sense, true of a certain part of the population; and that part is now nearly equal in 
numbers to the entire population of the country at the time of the Norman Conquest. 
Such being the case, it is of course obvious that persons who, for purposes of either 
benevolence or agitation, are concerned to discover want, misfortune, and misery, find 
it easier to do so now than at any former period. But this view of the question, 
though true so far as it goes, is, if taken by itself, altogether misleading, and points 
to conclusions the exact reverse of the truth. ‘This unfortunate class, though it has 
increased in numbers absolutely, has grown less and less numerous relatively to the 
entire population ; and the periods during which its absolute growth has been most 
rapid, have been the periods during which its relative decrease has been most rapid 
also. In illustration of this fact it may be mentioned that, whereas in 1850 there were 
g paupers to every 200 inhabitants, in 1882 there were only 5; whilst, to turn for a 
moment to a far more distant time, so as to compare the new industrial system — 
with the old, in the year 1615 a survey of Sheffield, already a manufacturing 
centre, showed that the “begging poor,’ who “could not live without the 
charity of their neighbours,” actually amounted to one-third 
of the population, or 725 households out of 2207. Further, 
although, as I observed just now, it is in a certain sense r | 
true to say that, relatively to other classes the unfortunate 
class has been getting poorer, the real tendency of events 
is expressed in a much truer way by saying that all other 
classes have been getting more and more removed from 
poverty. That the existence of the unfortunate class is 
at once dangerous and deplorable is not to be denied. -— 
From certain points of view, THE ACTUAL AND RELATIVE COST OF [~~ y*= * 
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modern industrial system. A similar class existed before that system was born ; and 
that system, as I have said, has relatively reduced and not increased its numbers. The 
right way, indeed, in which to regard it is, not as a product of that system, but rather 
as something which has resisted it—not as a part of it, but as something which has 
failed to be absorbed by it; and the real problem for philanthropists and reformers 
is, not how to interfere with existing economic tendencies, but how, so far as possible, 
to bring the residuum under their influence. In considering, therefore, what these 
economic tendencies are, we must put the unfortunate class altogether on one side: 
that is to say, out of the 37,000,000 inhabitants of this country we must put aside the 
exceptional case of 3,000,000, and confine our attention to the representative case of 
34,000,000. 

If we do this we shall find that the saying which I began with quoting—namely, 
that the rich are getting richer, the poor are getting poorer, and the middle-classes are 
being crushed out, is not only not a true statement of facts, but is in every word an 
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absolute and exact inversion of them. We shall find that the poor are getting richer, 
the rich, on an average, getting poorer, and that of all classes in the community the 
middle-class is growing the fastest. 

There is a popular, but very misleading saying, to the effect that statistics can be 
made to prove anything. ‘This is true only if the figures are false, or if the facts or 
things referred to are not clearly defined. Actual falsification of figures is not perhaps 
a common offence; and those which I shall give presently are taken from the most 
authoritative sources. But figures which are accurate in themselves can be made 
altogether untrustworthy if the facts or things they refer to are described in ambiguous 
language. Socialist writers, for instance, are constantly issuing leaflets, in which it 
is declared that “the workers,” “the producers,” or “the labourers,” get less than a 
quarter of the total national income, whilst the idle classes, who live on them, get 
more than three-quarters of it. The figures these persons quote are not their own 
invention ; but what is their own invention is their definition of the word “ producers ” 
—a definition which they carefully abstain from giving, but which, if their figures have 
any foundation in fact, is obviously inconsistent with all ordinary usage, and is 
contradicted by most of their own reasoning. In order, therefore, that the reader may 
know exactly what I am talking about, and give their right significance to the figures 
I am about to quote, let me state the precise meaning which I shall attach to three 
important terms—“ the working classes,” “the middle classes,” and “the rich.” By 
the “working classes” I mean that portion of the population which does not pay 
income-tax, and which consists of individuals and families with less than £150 a year. 
By “the middle classes,” which I shall divide into two sections, I mean individuals 
or families with incomes ranging from £150 to £1000; and by “the rich,” whom I 
shall divide into different sections also, I mean individuals or families with incomes 
above £1000. It is hardly necessary to observe that, for purposes like the present, 
our classification of the rich and the middle classes is altogether financial, and that the 
term “middle classes” is used without any of its social meanings; but it will be perhaps 
desirable to say a few words in defence of the application of the term “working 
classes” to all individuals or families with less than #150 a year. These classes, 
no doubt, include a considerable number of persons who are not manual labourers ; 
though when we come to consider that, according to the latest evidence, the artisans 
who earn very nearly £150 amount to at least 180,000, and that in certain industries 
many of them earn more, it will be seen that the income-tax test is more accurate 
than might be supposed. At all events, whether the classes in question are manual 
labourers or not, they are, with very unimportant exceptions, wage-earners : that is to 
say, for whatever money they receive they give work which is estimated at at least 
the same money value. A schoolmaster, for instance, who receives #150 a year, 
gives in return teaching which is valued at the same sum. School!-teaching is wealth 
just as much as a school-house ; it figures in all estimates as part of the income of the 
nation; and therefore the schoolmaster is a producer just as much as the school- 
builder. The classes, then, with incomes of less than £150 are, as a whole, producers 
in this sense of the word, that whenever a sum of money is paid to them, a 
corresponding sum is estimated as being added to the general wealth; and it is thus 
substantially accurate to speak of them as the “ working classes.” Anyhow, whether 
the reader approve of the term or not, he knows the sense in which I am using it; and 
that is the essential thing. 

Let us now proceed to facts. Before we inquire how the modern industrial 
system has affected the distribution of wealth, we must obtain a clear idea of how it 
has affected the production of it. Ordinary people are entirely unaware of what the 
erowth of wealth in this country during the past hundred years has been. ‘They are 
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aware, in a vague way, that the country has grown richer; but much of this growth 
they attribute to the growth of population ; and, as I observed just now, many of them 
vaguely believe that, relatively to the population, the country has grown poorer. The 
real state of the case is exhibited in Fig. 2, which will show the reader more at 

a single glance than he could probably gather from whole pages of explanation. 

The shortest column represents the income of the country as it was in the 

year 1775; the taller columns, which have dates <ttached to them, represent 

its growth from that time to the present. The lower and lighter portion 
represents what the growth of wealth would have been, had the productive 

power of industry undergone no development, and had wealth grown _ 
only on account of, and in proportion to, the growth of the population. Tl 
The upper and darker portion represents the growth of wealth which 
has been due entirely to machinery, science, and organisation ; and 
both portions together represent the actual growth in its entirety. 
The lower portion, besides representing the growth of wealth 
accounted for by the growth of population, will, as is obvious, 
represent the growth of population also. 

Here, then, in their broad outlines, are the facts | 
whose details and whose social meaning we have to 
examine and analyse. We see what this astonishing 
growth of wealth has been. We must next see how, 
and amongst what classes, it has been distributed. 

Our survey of the growth of the 
national income as a whole extended 
some way back into the last century ; | 77 | 79 | “es | #2] 7405.) 2990. | 1460 | 1470) 1880) 1888 
but we shall find ourselves 
obliged, in considering _ its 
distribution, to confine our Fic. 2. 

attention to more limited 

periods, according to the fulness of the information accessible as to the various points 
involved. I will deal first with the case of the rich and the middle classes, showing how 
the growth of wealth has affected them, and with what degree of truth it can be said 
that the former are growing richer and the latter being crushed out. Professor Leone 
Levi, about ten years ago, treated this subject, within limits, in a most exhaustive way. 
His inquiries did not extend farther back than 1850; but the period which he covered 
happened to be the period when the modern industrial system was reaching its fullest 
development, and when the social changes produced by it were becoming most rapid 
and remarkable. I shall therefore confine myself to giving, in a simple and intelligible 
form, the results which were arrived at by this eminent statistician, but which, owing 
to the form in which they were stated by him, have failed hitherto to reach the 
popular ear, and have certainly never been grasped by the imagination of practical 
politicians. 

In the first place we must realise the broad fact that, rapid as has been the increase 
of the population as a whole, the increase of the classes that pay income tax has been 
far more rapid. During the period of which I am speaking the population, as a whole, 
increased from 27,000,000 to 35,000,000; the section of the population living on 
incomes that paid income tax increased from 1,500,000 to 4,700,000. Thus, if 
the increase of the whole was in the proportion of 27 to 35, the increase of the 
section in question was in the proportion of 27 to 84. The difference between the 
two rates of increase is illustrated in the accompanying figure. It is essential to 
bear the above fact in mind, because it shows that the growth in wealth of the rich 
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and the middle classes does not mean the growth of fortunes already established, but 
the constant creation of new fortunes, small or large, by individuals 





















































































































































rising from the ranks of the working classes. fore 
Let us now divide the middle classes from the rich, according to the 

definition I have already given, and see which of the two have increased 

most. ‘The number of incomes between £150 and £1000 have increased 

(in round numbers) from 300,000 to ggo,ooo. ‘The incomes above £1000 

have increased (in round numbers) from 24,000 to 60,000. Thus the 

middle class has been increased by 699,000 new families, whilst the 

rich class has been increased by only 36,000. But not only is there 

this enormous disparity between their actual increase: there isa con- 

siderable disparity also between their relative increase ; and again it is 

the middle class which has increased the more largely. ‘The middle 

class has increased numerically in the proportion of 3 to 10; the rich 

class has increased only in the proportion of 3 to 8. In Fig. 4 these 

two classes are subdivided: the middle class into persons with incomes 

between #150 and £600, and persons with incomes between £600 

and £1000; and the rich are subdivided 1980 

into persons with incomes between £1000 fH THI 

and £2000, persons with incomes between {|| | 

#2000 and £3000, and persons with HH 

incomes of £3000 and upwards. | Hl 

The lower columns in_ the £850 i. 

diagram represent the relative || || | 

magnitudes of the various | i 

incomes dealt with. ‘The. black | | 

columns represent the proportion | 

in which the number of persons | | | 

enjoying each class of income a Ht | 

in the year 1850 increased I | | 

between that year and the year HHH | | | | 

1881; and the arrows pointing “jr "ENTIRE emai aaa te 

downwards represent the actual POPULATION fairies, Pe necaPene 


number of new incomes added Fic. 3 
in each case. ‘The reader is 
thus able to see at a glance how grotesque is the fallacy that represents the middle 
classes as being crushed out. He will see that, in absolute contradiction to the popular 
view, the middle classes are increasing with far greater rapidity than the rich—in fact, 
that their increase is the most distinctive and extraordinary feature of the time; 
whilst, if we compare their increase with that of the working classes, it becomes more 
startling and more extraordinary still. Fig. 5 will help the reader to realise this. 
The total population increased from about 27,500,000 to 35,000,000; whilst the 
income-tax-paying population was, as has been said already, 1,500,000 in 1850, and 
more than 4,500,000 in 1881. If, then, we deduct these two amounts from the totals 
at the two dates, we have a working-class population of 26,000,000 in 1850, and of 
30,500,000 in 1881. The working classes have increased, therefore, by about 15 
per cent., whilst the middle classes had increased by more than 300 per cent. 
The only facts that seem, even for a moment, to coincide, however loosely, with 
the popular view, are as follows: First, there is the fact that the increase per cent. 
of the classes with incomes of more than £3000 a year has been greater than that 
of the classes with incomes between that amount and #1000. The actual increase, 
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however, of the former, is more than three times as great as the actual increase of the 
latter—that of the former being 27,000, and that of the latter 9,000, whilst the total 
numbers in 1881 were respectively 45,000 and 15,000.* And, however the -# 
different sections of the rich class may compare with one another in point of 
growth, even the smallest section, which has grown the fastest, has been 
entirely distanced by the yet faster growth of the middle class. There 
remains, however, another set of facts to be mentioned. If we subdivide 
the rich class yet farther, we shall find that there is one section which has 
not only increased in numbers, but whose members have grown richer as 
individuals. This is the richest class—the class composed of persons with 
450,000 a year and over. In 1850 the average income of such persons 
was about £72,000; in 1881 it was about £80,000. This class, however, 
is altogether exceptional. It consisted in 1881 of only 230 persons out of 
the 60,000 who had more than £1000 a year; and the amount of its 
aggregate income was not more than 44 per cent. of the total assessed to 
income-tax. With the single exception of this handful of persons, the rich 
class has not only increased in numbers much more slowly than the middle 
class, but the persons composing it have individually grown poorer instead 
of richer; whilst the persons composing the larger section of the, middle 
class have grown individually richer, as well as more numerous. The 
incomes, indeed, of those who have between £600 and £1000 a year have 
remained nearly stationary, the average being, for 
both 1850 and 1881, £735; but the incomes of 
those with less than £600 have increased 
on the average by something like 4 per 
cent.; whilst the incomes of the rich, with 
the exception of 3000 persons—that is to 
say, the incomes of nineteen-twentieths of 
the whole body, possessing sixteen-twentieths 
of that body’s aggregate wealth, have decreased 
on an average by very nearly 7 per cent. 
This is represented in Fig. 6. ‘The sections 
of the column marked a, B, c, and D, 7550. 7857 7550 1587 
represent the relative amounts of the aggregate wong CLASSES M1DDLE CLASSES 
incomes possessed by the various classes 
with which we are dealing. A represents 
the total of all incomes between £150 and £600 ; B the total of all incomes between 
£600 and £1000; C the total of all incomes between £1000 and £50,000; and p 
the total of all incomes of £50,000 and over. ‘The lines rising to the points a and ¢ 
represent the increase of the average individual incomes of the bulk of the middle class, 
and of the millionaires in 1881 as compared with 1850, whilst the lines sinking to 
the point J represent the average decrease of the individual incomes of the great 
body of the rich during the same period. 

It will thus be seen that the small body of millionaires is the only class who, during 
the thirty years in question, justified the popular statement that the rich were growing 
richer ; and, with regard to this class, there are three things to be said. Seventy-seven 
of the incomes comprised in it were derived from business ; and with the growth 
of each of these business incomes at least as much wealth was added to the nation 
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* According to the facts compiled by Professor Leone Levi, aided by information given by Mr. 
Gripper of the Inland Revenue, there were in the year 1881 about 15,000 incomes in the United 
Kingdom of over £3000 a year, 3000 of over £10,000 year, and 230 of over 450,000. 
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at large as was taken by the recipient of the income. Sixty-six of such incomes were 
derived from land; and since 1880 these landed incomes have not increased, but 
decreased. ‘They have decreased 
by 14 per cent. in England, and 
by 13 per cent. in Scotland; 
whilst, taking these great incomes 
as a whole, and comparing them 
with the wealth of the nation, 
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abstracted from it, without ap- £600. 
preciably affecting the national 
well-being. The ordinary agitator 
delights to occupy himself with 
millionaires, and to represent 

their expenditure as some fatal 5 
drain on the resources of the £600 = 
community, or a gold mine from TO = 
which a progressive income-tax v4 1000 
might extract some colossal 
revenue. In Fig. 7 the column 
marked a will illustrate how 
fallacious such ideas as these are. 
The three columns A, B, C, each i 
represent the total national ZA \\\I\I 4 
income, estimated at £506 
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the minute black section at the 
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of the millionaires — that is 

to say, L00en0,00 om of a ZY LALA c 
£1,300,000,000. This sum, if OVER = 

divided amongst the population £50. ‘V4 per Cent 
in equal shares, would yield each Tio. 6 


inhabitant a dividend of one 

shilling a month. In column B the shaded section represents the total incomes of 
all those persons whose incomes range from £5,000 to £50,000; and the shaded 
section in column C represents the total income of the middle classes. 

Let us now turn to the most important question of all—the condition of the 
working classes. It is impossible to imagine a more complete contradiction of the 
conventional view of the agitator than is offered by the facts of the case. Instead 
of getting poorer, instead of finding it harder to gain a living, the working classes 
have increased in wealth far faster than any other class in the community. They 
have not, indeed, increased in numbers so fast as the middle class ; but this is owing 
to the very simple reason that they have supplied the middle class with most of 
its new members ; and what the middle class has thus gained in numbers, the working 
class has lost. But, alike in point of aggregate income and average individual income, 
the progress of the middle class is altogether dwarfed by that of the working class 
—a progress the extent of which is absolutely unknown to the majority of our 
countrymen, but which forms probably the most extraordinary phenomenon in the 
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The general outlines of this progress can be seen 
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at a glance by referring to Fig. 8. 
‘The series of rising columns in 
both divisions of the figure repre- 
sent the national income at the 
several dates named. ‘The darker 
portions, at the bottom, represent 
the working-class income; the 
lighter portions represent the in- 
comes of the rich and the middle 
classes. Series 2.shows the actual 
growth of the whole actual income, 
which has risen from about 
£,240,000,000 at the end of the 
last century to £/1,300,000,000 (as 
was just stated) now; whilst the 
income of the working classes has 
risen from about £ 110,000,000 to 
£,660,000,000. ‘This actual in- 
crease, however, considered by 
itself, does not tell us the thing we 
are concerned to know; for the 
population having increased enor- 
mously as well as the wealth, we 
are left doubtful whether the poor 
have really secured larger individual 
incomes, or whether there are 
merely more of them with the same 
incomes or even smaller ones. The 
columns in Series 1 will make this 
point clear. Of the four columns 
comprised in it, the first represents 
the same thing as the first column 
in Series 2—namely, the income 
of the country in the year 1800. 
The other three columns in Series 1 
represent, not the actual increase of 
the national income, but its increase 
minus the increase due to increased 
population: in other words, it 
represents the increased incomes 
produced by the same number of 
persons as constituted the whole 
population in 1800—that is to say, 


about 15,000,000. Here we get rid completely of all the confusion which the increase 
of population causes ; and each step in the growth of the income, as represented thus, 
means a corresponding growth in the income of the individual. ‘This figure exhibits 
two facts which, if one may judge by the language used by writers and public speakers 
whenever the Labour Question or the Social Question is discussed, are altogether 
unknown to the public of this country. 


The two facts are as follows :—During the 


first sixty years of this century the income of the working classes rose to such an 
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extent that in the year 1860 it was equal (all deductions for the increase of population 
being made) to the income of all classes in the year 1800. This is indicated by 
the arrow A. But there is a far more extraordinary fact to follow; and that (889 
is, that a result precisely similar has been accomplished since in one-half of 
the time. In 1880 the income of the working classes was (all deductions for 
the increase of population being made) more than equal to the income of all 
classes in the year 1850. This is indicated by the arrow marked B. WI 
Thus, the working classes in 1860 were in precisely the same pecuniary 2 il 
position as the working classes in 1800 would have been had the !860.))/ 
entire wealth of the kingdom been in their hands; and the working 
classes of to-day are in a better pecuniary position than their fathers 
would have been could they have plundered and divided between 
them the wealth of every rich and middle-class man  jggo 
at the time of the building of the first Great 14 rm 
“xhibition. The wildest Socialist, the most 71860 
discontented Radical, cannot possibly claim ‘ark 
for the people more wealth than exists, 8204 
no matter what revolution he might have 
it in his power to accomplish; and few 
Socialists imagine that it would be possible : : 

se . £230 £300 £390 £525 £230 £600 £800 £1300 
to redistribute everything, And yet, im ‘isons. ‘muons. Musions Mevons. — Musons. Mucions. Mu.sOWs. - MiLJONS, 
L 96 actual fact, this miracle has Fic. 8. 
| TT taken place—has taken place twice in the course of three generations— 
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and has taken place, not only without any attempt at revolution, but in 
consequence of those very institutions against which would-be revolutionists 
protest. The figure gives in round numbers the aggregate amount of the 
working-class income, and also the income of all classes, at the various 
dates indicated, both as they actually were for the whole population, and 
£67 | also as they were relative to a population of the same size. 

In dealing with such vast sums as are at present in question, we must, 
of course, not look for any impracticable accuracy ; but there is substantially 
| a complete unanimity amongst statisticians with regard to the broad facts 
| \\|| of the case, and the slight discrepancies between the respective calculations 
| are so small that, if expressed in a diagram, the eye could hardly detect them. 
These facts form a curious comment on a paper entitled “The Case 
WL) \\| for Labour,” by a Labour member of the present House of Commons, 
f which appeared in this magazine a few months ago. The whole of the 
| | writer’s observations were coloured by that very fallacy to which I referred 
| at starting—by the idea that, whatever might be the case with the rich and 

| the middle classes, the working classes were constantly getting poorer, 
tL 





























whilst the difficulties of finding occupation were becoming greater. The 
fallacy involved in this latter supposition is as great as that involved in 
eG, the former ; and those who are in doubt as to this point will do well to 
wa) consult Professor Marshall’s remarks on it in his “ Principles of Economics.” 
ASS It is impossible to dwell upon it here. Space compels me to confine myself 
6% es to the mere question of wages ; and to insist once more on the fact that 
j the vast body of the people—the working classes as distinguished from the 
rich and the middle classes—have increased in wealth more rapidly than 
any other class of the community, and that Mr. Giffen is perfectly right 
in saying that nearly the whole of the advantages gained during the past 
half-century have gone to them. 
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The sketch at the head of this paper presents a sort of epitome of their history since 
the year 1800. The man represents the average labourer. ‘The weight he is grasping 
represents the amount of work which the average labourer could do at the beginning 
of this century. The larger weights represent the constantly increasing amount 
of work which he has since become able to do, through the powers lent to him by 
the ability of others: and the flag standing by each of the weights indicates the 
average wages of such a labourer at the various periods mentioned. The conditions 
of the wage-earners is illustrated yet further by Fig. 9 which embodies the results of 
Mr. Giffen’s latest investigations. The column represents the proportions of the 
working-classes in receipt of annual wages of the amounts stated. 

It is idle for philanthropists, true or false—for those who sympathise with 
want and sorrow, or who affect sympathy—to attempt to disprove these facts by 
citing the cases of misery to be found in every town in the kingdom. London 
alone possesses an unfortunate class, which is probably as large as the whole population 
of Glasgow, and an endless procession of rags and tatters might be marched into Hyde 
Park to demonstrate every Sunday. But if the unfortunate class in London is as 
large as the whole population of Glasgow, we must not forget that the population of 
London is greater by nearly a million than the whole population of Scotland ; and 
the great practical lesson which requires to be instilled into social reformers is that 
the tendencies of a civilisation must be studied in its effects for good on nine-tenths of 
the population, rather than in the absence of any such effects upon one-tenth; and 
that the real problem to be solved is not how to alter these tendencies, but to 
bring those under their influence who have hitherto remained outside it. To attempt 
to interfere with the progress of the nine-tenths, because the one-tenth has not 
hitherto shared it, would be like attempting to wreck a great steamer with six hundred 
passengers, merely because sixty of them had bad accommodation in the steerage. 


W. H. MALtocx. 
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’ OU’RE quite right, sir!” said 
the mate. “As you say, a 
, a man can’t follow the sea for 
“| — > twenty or thirty years without meeting 
jy with a good many things that he can’t 
, explain, and 
that no living lands- 
man will believe if you waste your time 
telling him about them. Once I came 
across a schooner that was manned by 
monkeys. ‘There wasn’t a soul aboard 
of her except monkeys, from the captain 
down to the Jemmy Ducks, and those 
monkeys had fitted out that there 
schooner and gone a piratin’ in 
her. What’s the good of my 
telling that to any man ashore ? 
I don’t believe there’s a man, 
except he’s a sailorman, who would — _ 
believe it if I took my Bible oath of == 


it. And yet I saw that schooner with P= 
my own identical eyes; and —Le 
what’s more, I was aboard of her _ Z . * 4 
in company of those monkeys —S~——= 7" 

for eight mortal days, so I know = 
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what I’m talking about. MA, 
“Tt happened about ten ——2#Ex= 


years ago, or may be twelve—I  —-z— 
don’t keep any private log-book, and 
I can’t always remember when 
However, I was second mate at the 
—bound from London to RyoJenneero 









_.= just when—anything did happen. 


, time of a brig—the Jane G. Mather 
Ber, gwith a general cargo. The 
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captain’s name was Simmons—‘ Old Bill Simmons’ we used to call him, seeing as 
he had a younger brother, Jim Simmons, in the Mediterranean trade. He wasn’t a 
bad sort, and the brig was a middling comfortable craft, barring that she was so 
overrun with rats that you couldn’t turn in at night without battening down your 
blankets over your face to keep them from trimming your nose down to what was 
their idea of a ship-sshape nose. We were strong-handed, having eighteen men 
all told before the mast, besides two mates and a bosen. 

“We made a good run as far as the Line, and then we had baffling light winds and 
calms for the next three weeks. We were in about five degrees south, and Cape Saint 
Roque bearing five hundred miles west, when we sighted this schooner that I’m 
telling you about. I came on deck that morning at eight o’clock, and the first thing 
I saw was a schooner under full sail about a mile to windward of us, there being at the 
time a light breeze from the south, and not much more than enough to keep steerage 
way on the brig. The schooner was acting in a very curious sort of way. Her sheets 
were hauled flat aft, and every little while she’d come up in the wind and shake for a 
minute, and then she’d pay off on the other tack. Sometimes she’d lie close to the 
wind, and then again she’d fall off till she had the wind nearly on her quarter. 

“¢Fither she’s lost her rudder, or all hands have gone to breakfast and left her to 
shift for herself,’ said I to the mate, after looking at the schooner for a little while. 

“« She’s deserted, that’s what she is,’ said the mate. ‘We sighted her at daybreak 
this morning, and I’ve been watching her pretty close. There ain’t a soul aboard her, 
according to my idea. , 4 Well! I'll turn in now, and I expect she'll run into us 
before eight bells if we \. don’t keep a sharp look-out.’ 

“About two \ \ | hours later the captain came on deck, and I could see 
that he took a \ ‘§\ |. \ good deal of interest in the schooner. The breeze 
had died out by ay \ | this time, and there wasn’t hardly breath enough to 
fill the schooner’s sails. She lay not half a mile from us, and we 
could hear her booms creak as she rolled with the swell that was 
setting in from the eastward. It was clear enough that she 
wasn’t deserted, 
posed, moving 
at the wheel. 












for we could see a lot of niggers, as we sup- 
about her decks, though there was nobody 

All at once the old man says, ‘ Mr. Samuels ! 
_ we'll board that schooner and see what is 
som— the matter with her. Take 


— 


as EE the port quarter boat and four 
eH, al men, and find out what she 
- = means by yawing all over the South 
oa Atlantic. ‘Tell the captain that this ain’t no Ratcliffe 
Peta wane: 


Highway, nor no Playhouse Square, and a decent 
schooner ain’t no right to be staggering drunk at 

this time of day.’ 
“ Old Bill was always fond of his joke. Once he towed 
the cook overboard for fifteen minutes, because he would put too 
much salt in the grub. You see he thought the man would get 
enough salt in his system while he was soaking astern 
of us to make him remember to use less of it in his 
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(|, it pretty near drowned the cook. 


yu td 


egal see yy, cooking. But it didn’t seem to do no good, and 


“We pulled 
over to the 
schooner.” 





| Well, I sung out for the men to clear away the 
boat, and then we pulled over to the schooner. When 
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we came close to her I saw that she hadn’t any name on her stern nor anywhere 
else, and that what we had taken to be niggers were nothing less than big monkeys— 
baboons was their correct rating, I believe. Nobody had the manners to heave us a 
line, but we had no trouble in boarding the schooner. The monkeys were crowded 
together, watching us over the rail, but keeping as grave and quiet as a lot of man-of- 
war’s men. On the quarter-deck, all alone by himself, was an old white-haired 
monkey, that we took to be the captain, as he afterwards proved to be. He was 
sitting on the skylight, and was a great sight too dignified to be seen watching us. 

““We made the boat fast and all hands of us climbed aboard the schooner. The 
monkeys fell back quite respectful as we came aboard, and I could see that they were 
a pretty dispirited-looking lot. ‘The deck was all in a litter, and there was nobody at 
the wheel or on the look-out. At first I didn’t understand that the schooner was 
manned entirely by monkeys, so I went straight into the cabin to see if there were any 
signs of white men, or even niggers aboard her. ‘The cabin was as neglected as the 
deck, and there wasn’t a soul below. So I came on deck again, and after telling one 
of the men to have a look in the fokesell, to see if there was anybody there, I went up 
to the old white-haired monkey and says,— 

““* We came aboard to see if you wanted anything. If so be as you are the captain 
of this schooner, perhaps you'll tell me if you need a navigator, or a carpenter, or 
anything of the sort ?’ 

“The monkey didn’t say a word, but he bowed as polite as if he was a Frenchman. 
Meanwhile the other monkeys had gathered in a circle around us, and were whining 
in a mournful sort of way. Just then the man who had searched the fokesell came 
up and said that there wasn’t a soul aboard of her except the monkeys, and that they 
were half dead of thirst. There were a couple of full water-casks on deck, beside 
one that was empty. When the monkeys saw that I was going to knock the bung 
out of a cask they went wild with joy, and even the old white-haired chap con- 
descended to follow me, though he didn’t chatter, and didn’t show any especial 
interest in having the cask broached. You should have seen those monkeys go 
for that water! The poor beasts must have been for days without a drop, and 
not one of them had sense enough to knock a bung out, though they knew the 
casks were full of water. There were provisions enough aboard the schooner, for 
I had seen a bread barge more than half full of good pilot bread in the cabin, and 
I knew that there must be plenty more where that came from. 

“Tm thinking, sir,’ said one of the men to me, ‘that thishyer'll be a salvage 
case.’ 

“* Right you are,’ said I—‘that is, if the captain takes that view of it. We'll 
go back to the brig and report now, and if so be that he wants this schooner to 
be carried into Ryo, there won’t be much difficulty about doing it.’ You see the 
man—‘ Liverpool Dick’ was his name—had been in two or three ships with me, 
and was as good a man as they make. So I could talk a little freer with him than a 
second mate can generally talk with the men. 

“When I told old Bill Simmons that the schooner was deserted except for 
monkeys, and that she was in first-rate condition, provided he wanted to carry her 
into port, he said that if I wanted to take six hands and navigate her into Ryo I 
could do so. 

“¢Enough said,’ said I. ‘T’ll get my sextant and dunnage and be aboard the 
schooner before a breeze comes up. I suppose you won’t mind letting me have 
Liverpool Dick? He’ll make a good enough mate for me.’ 

“* Certainly,’ says Old Bill. ‘You'll probably beat us into Ryo, and we'll pick 
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you up there. However, you'll have just to shove the schooner along, for if we do 
get there first I can’t wait for you, and I’ll have to ship another second mate and half a 
dozen men. You know what owners are, yourself. They can take a moderate-sized 
lie alongside sometimes, but it’s a mighty hard job to get ’em to histe it in.’ 

“It didn’t take me very long to get back aboard the schooner. I had Liverpool 
Dick with me, and three middling good men, and three Rainecks that Old Bill was 
glad to get rid of. We all turned to and cleaned the decks up, and the breeze 
gradually freshening from the eastward, we slipped on our course and by night we 
had clean dropped the Jane G. Mather. Dick and I chose watches. I gave him 
three men, and I took two, and the odd man was put in the caboose and told to 
cook, though he swore he had never cooked so much as an egg since he was born. 
We managed to get some sort of a supper about six o’clock, and the first watch 
on deck falling to Dick, I turned in feeling pretty comfortable. 


“The monkeys all came aft at 
eight bells.” 





“The monkeys hadn’t said a word since we took charge 


of her. They saw what we y. .. meant as soon as we came 
on board, and they turned out \\ \Nanry : * of the fokesell and left it to the 
men of their own accord, which \ showed that they knew the difference 


between sailors and monkeys. The old white-haired chap that was in command 
of them bunked by himself in the lee of the caboose, and the rest of them curled 
up under the weather rail about amidships, and were as quiet as you could wish. 
They all came aft at eight bells, so the mate told me, as much as to say that 
they were waiting for orders; but, getting none, they went to sleep again by the 
time I came on deck. 

“The next day, the breeze holding fair, and there being nothing to do except 
to let her go along comfortable, I overhauled the whole schooner, searching for 
her papers, and not finding them. Dick and I talked about it, and I made up my 
mind that she had been carrying a cargo of monkeys—for she had little else in her 
except ballast—and that her people had got panic-struck about something and had 
deserted her. I found one or two curious things, though. She had a big rifled 























of the thing.’ 
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gun lying down on the ballast, and about fifty breech-loading rifles stowed away 
here and there, where nobody would be likely to see them. Then she had two 
boats, and it didn’t seem likely that a schooner of her size would carry more than 
two. If so, how did her people get away from her without a boat? I couldn’t 
understand it, and no more could Dick. 

“The monkeys behaved well for the first two days. They were always on hand 
for their grub, which we served out to them regular; and they never grumbled— 
at least, not so far as we could understand. The old monkey captain would now 
and then come and walk the quarter-deck with me, never venturing any remarks, 
but just meaning, as I supposed, to show that there was no hard feeling. But the 
third day, Dick comes to me, and says, ‘It’s my opinion, , 
mischief brewing among them chaps.’ 

“*Why so?’ says I. 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘they have been doing 
a lot of talking on the quiet among them- f 
selves, and the old man’s got some- 
thing on his mind, for he’s altogether 
too bloomin’ sweet-tempered this morning. ff 
He’s laid into two or three of his people fy 
with a rope’s end, and then he’s been » 4 
walking the deck with me, and bowing 
and grinning as much as to say that 
he considers me as much his superior a= 
as if I was a post-captain in the 
royal navy. I advise you to keep a 
bright look out and keep your weather 
eye liftin’ while you’re on deck to-night.’ 

“Why, what do you suppose they 
mean to do?’ I asked. 

“What are they here for? Tell 
me that,’ says Dick. ‘This schooner 
wasn’t never deserted by no crew. She 
sailed out of port with nobody but these 
‘ere monkeys aboard. That’s my explanation 
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“The old 

monkey captain 

would now and then 

come and walk the 
quarter-deck with me.” 


“*Where were they bound to?’ asks I. 
‘And what did they go to sea for?’ 

“¢They were going a-piratin’, that’s what they were doing,’ says Dick. ‘ That's 
why she ain’t got no name ; that’s why there ain’t no papers of no kind aboard her ; 
that’s why she’s in ballast; that’s why she’s got that big gun aboard, and all them 
rifles ; that’s why she’s so strong-handed. Why, what do you think the old man 
dropped last night while he was a-calking in the lee of the caboose. He dropped 
thishyer knife, sir; and when a monkey takes to carrying a knife like that he means 
business, and you can just lay your last mag on that.’ 

“Tt was a long clasp-knife, with a sharp blade, made for stabbing and for nothing 
else. I didn’t like the look of the thing; but I told Dick that his notion about 
the schooner having sailed with nobody aboard her but monkeys was rubbish. ‘ You 
saw for yourself,’ said I, ‘that they couldn’t sail the schooner.’ 

“«¢T saw that they didn’t want to sail her for some reason or other,’ says he. ‘As 
to their not being able for to sail her, I have my doubts. Early this morning the man 
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on the look-out went to sleep, and one of those monkeys, maybe the old man himself, 
went forrard and trimmed in the head sheets. The wind had hauled round till, 
as you see now, it is pretty near abeam of us.’ 

“<Tf they know that much,’ said I, ‘ we'll turn ’em all to, and make ’em do the rest 
of the work this voyage.’ 

“Well, you'll see, sir,’ said Dick, ‘there’s something in the wind, and we'll know 
what it is before long. I’m going to speak pretty plain to the old man—that is, if you 
don’t have no objection.’ 

***None in the world,’ says I. ‘You might ask him where his papers are, and 
perhaps he’ll tell you.’ 

“The next day Dick told me that he had had a long conversation with the monkey 
captain, and told him that we had our suspicions of him. 

“*Tt stands to reason,’ said Dick to the monkey captain, ‘that you don’t like 
having the command took away from you; but it was done for your own good. 
You’re a passenger now, and all you’ve got to do is to conduct yourself as such. 
There’s been altogether too much chin going on among the lot of you lately, and 
you’d better put a stopper on it just where you are. You needn’t hope to catch us 
napping, and if you try any mutinous games you’re bound to get the worst of it. Do 
you savey that now?’ 

“The monkey grinned and bowed, swearing, as you might say, that he never had 
no intentions of no kind; and then he went forrard and took it out in cussin’ his 
own people, as was quite right and natural. 

“That very night, some time in the middle watch, I woke up, being in my bunk, 
and, being a very light sleeper, I heard somebody moving in the cabin ; and thinking 
that one of the men might be trying to steal one of my rum bottles—for there was a 
dozen of heavenly rum in the pantry—I slipped out and had a look. The lamp was 
burning, and there was the monkey captain stealing out of the cabin with a big chart, 
that I had marked her position on, under his arm. I sung out to him, and he dropped 
the chart, and took to smiling and ducking as respectful as you please. 

“*T won’t have none of this,’ I said to him. ‘You go forrard where you belong, 
and the next time I catch you here into irons you go.’ 

“He didn’t say anything, but he looked pretty mad, and slunk away without doing 
any more bowing. 

“T told Dick about the affair when I relieved him at eight bells, and asked him 
what he made of it. 

“*Tt’s plain enough,’ said he. ‘Those fellows mean to seize thishyer schooner, 
and the old man wanted to know just what our position is. Have you got a pistol 
with you, sir?’ 

*T told him I hadn’t. 

“« Then,’ said he, ‘ my advice is that you load half a dozen of them rifles, and keep 
"em where we can lay our hands to ’em if they’re wanted. ‘Those chaps mean bloody 
mutiny, and they'll begin before very long.’ 

*T didn’t much like the look of the thing myself. What did that monkey want with 
the chart? I told myself that, being a natural thief like all his sort, he just stole the 
first thing that came to hand when he got into the cabin ; but why did he steal a chart 
when there was a bottle of rum standing in the rack on the table, with the cork already 
drawn ? 

“When a monkey carries a big, bloody-minded knife, and comes into the cabin 
at night to steal a chart, there is something wrong; and I began to be half of 
Dick’s opinion that there was a mutiny brewing. 
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“ However, the next twenty-four hours the monkeys were as quiet as could 
be. The monkey captain was full of his smirks and bows, and didn’t seem to 
remember anything about his having been caught in the cabin the night before. He 
brought me and Dick a box of cigars that he had found somewhere—and good cigars 
they were too !—and his general idea seemed to be to make us believe that he was our 
best friend, and was ready to do anything to please us. The other monkeys kept 
watching him, and when they caught me or Dick or any of the men looking at them 
they’d grin as affable as a boarding-house keeper that comes down aboard an incoming 
ship a-looking for boarders. 

“ Another queer thing happened that morning. When we hove the log, the monkey 
captain came aft and watched us, and tailed on to the log line to help haul it in, as 
though he was anxious for a chance to show his good will. 

“*He’s got our position yesterday from the chart,’ says Dick, ‘and now he’s 
going to depend on dead reckoning till he can get another chance at the chart. I 
wish I knew as much about navigation as he does. I’d get a second mate’s certificate 
and get out of the fokesell the next time I get to London.’ 

“* Now it did seem impossible that a monkey should know navigation, but it did look 
as if this particular monkey knew what charts and log lines are for. The man at the 
wheel told me that he’d seen the monkey looking into the binnacle to see what course 
she was steering more than.half a dozen times, and it was the opinion among the men 
that he was the devil himself. However, nobody could help noticing that when the 
monkey captain’s back was turned the rest of the monkeys kept up a low conversation 
among themselves, and it was easy to see that they had something on their minds. 

“*T’d give a good deal to understand the lingo of them chaps,’ says Dick to me. 
‘It’s my belief that they know they’re nearing the Brazil coast, and that they mean to 
take possession of the schooner by the time we sight land. I wish I had a pistol with 
me ; though I don’t doubt they’re intelligent enough to understand what a belaying pin 
says when it hits ’em over the head.’ 

“We were about two days’ sail from Ryo, according to my calculation—that is, of 
course, if the wind held—and I was coming round to Dick’s opinion that the monkeys 
had some sort of traverse that they calculated to work, though I couldn’t chime in with 
his notion that they had fitted out the schooner and meant to go on a piratical cruise. 
After thinking the thing over more than a hundred times I came to the conclusion 
that the schooner had been to the west coast of Africa for slaves. That was why 
she was in ballast, and why there wasn’t any name on her stern, nor any papers of any 
sort to be found aboard of her. I said so to Dick, but he wouldn’t agree with me. 

“¢That’s all very well so far as it goes,’ says he, ‘but it don’t account for her 
being manned by nobody except monkeys. How did they get possession of her? 
That’s what I’d like you to tell me.’ 

‘¢¢ Suppose she was lying in the river, waiting to take her cargo of slaves aboard, 
and suppose all hands got blazing drunk, and suppose the shippers sent aboard a cargo 
of monkeys instead of niggers. How does that strike you?’ said I. 

“*What’s become of the crew?’ asked Dick. 

“Why, when they got sober and saw the monkeys they thought they had the 
horrors, and they all tumbled ashore to get more rum, or perhaps to get a little quiet 
sleep in the barracoon.’ 





“*¢ And the monkeys, seeing their chance, got up the anchor and made sail on her 
and carried her clean across the Atlantic! Seems to me, sir, that your story is about 
as tough as mine, and has got too many twists and turns in it. No, sir, I stick to my 
first opinion. ‘This schooner was fitted out by monkeys, and no men never had 
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anything to do with her, except perhaps to build her. Well, P’'ll go below now, and if 
you should want me on deck in a hurry just knock on the deck over my bunk. I 
shall turn in all standing, and I’ll answer your call about as quick as you can make it.’ 

“‘T had no occasion to sing out for the mate during that watch, for the monkeys 
were as quiet as lambs, and slept all curled up together, every man Jack of them taking 
a turn with his tail around the neck of the next one. It was an unseamanlike way of 
proceeding, for if there had been a sudden call of ‘ All hands!’ it would have taken 
those monkeys ten minutes to cast themselves loose. But I suppose they got their 
ideas of seamanship from the Brazilians, and what could you expect of them ? 

“The next day was Wednesday. I remember it because it’s my lucky day, though 
at one time it didn’t look as if there was much luck about the day on that particular 
occasion. I noticed that every now and then one of the monkeys would lay aloft, for 
all the world as if he was looking out for land ; and if you'll believe it, sir, one of them 


“*The monkeys slept every man Jack of 
them taking a turn with his tail round his 
“f y, neighbour's neck.” 
finally saw land, and reported it to the 
monkey captain before any one of us 
white men saw it. I saw the fellow come down from the cross-trees and go up to 
the old man and say something, and then, after getting his orders, he went and told 
the rest of his perple, and every one them went forrard and began looking for the 
land, and chattering as if they were amazing glad that the voyage was most over. 

“The wind dropped about noon, and we were pretty near becalmed for the next 
twenty-four hours. I was getting anxious for fear that the Jane G. Mather would 
reach Ryo before we did, in which case, as the captain had said, he wouldn’t be able to 
wait for us, and I would lose a mighty good berth as second mate. At twelve o’clock 
I turned in, telling Dick to knock on the deck in case he should want me; and, 
remembering what he had said the night before about turning in all standing, I thought 
I would do the same, not knowing but what the calm might be followed, as it often 
is in those latitudes, by a sudden squall that might be more than the schooner wanted. 

“T was sound asleep, and dreaming that I had come into a big fortune and 
had bought a big farm, stocked with elephants and codfish, somewhere down in 
Devon, and was going to raise cigars ready made, when Dick hammered on the deck 
with his boot heel, and woke me in a hurry. There was a tremendous row going on 


over my head, and my first idea was that we were going to be run down by one of 
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“| got to work and put a bullet through the monkey captain.” 
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those big French liners that are for ever running into other people along the South 
American coast ; but before I could get on deck I heard Dick cursing and the monkeys 
snarling, and knew that he was having a fight with them. So I caught up a couple of 
rifles, which was about all I could carry, and was on deck inside of five seconds. The 
first thing I saw was that there was nobody at the wheel, and that Dick was backed up 
against the weather-rail and fighting with all hands of the monkeys. They were 
jumping on him with their naked hands and feet, and trying to tear him limb from 
limb, and he was laying into them with a belaying pin as if he was mate of an old-time 
Black Ball packet breaking in a crew of packet rats. So far as I could judge the fight 
was a pretty equal thing, and Dick was keeping his end pretty well up. He had laid 
out half a dozen of the monkeys, but for all that they were full of pluck, and their 
captain, who kept a little on the outskirts of the shindy, kept encouraging them, and 
keeping them up to their work. 

“T didn’t wait many seconds before I got to work. I put a bullet through the 
monkey captain first of all. Then I fired promiscuous like into the middle of the 
muss ; and then, using the rifle as a handspike, I let them see that I didn’t intend 
to allow no nonsense aboard of my schooner. They didn’t stop to argue. Some 
of them went overboard; some went aloft; some laid out on the jib-boom; and 
the rest tried to hide wherever they could. {n less than a minute the decks were 
cleared, and things were quiet again. 

“Tt seems that the monkeys had made a sudden attack on Dick when he was 
least expecting them, and for a little it looked as if he might lose the number of his mess. 

“ * Vou see, sir,’ he said, ‘it’s just as I told you. Them devils has tried to seize 
the schooner ; and I will say this for em, that they did it in a way that showed a good 
deal of savey.’ 

“¢ Are you hurt ?’ I asked ; for I could see that there was blood on his face. 

“Only a bite or two, and a few scratches. Nothing of any account,’ he replied. 
‘You see, they didn’t have any arms. If they’d had knives like the one the old 
man dropped, it would have been all day with me. They'd have cut me into fine 
slices before you could have got on deck.’ 

“*Where are all the men?’ I asked. ‘ Where’s the man at the wheel ?’ 

“¢ He’s gone overboard, sir,’ said Dick, ‘with his throat tore open. One watch 
of them monkeys attended to him while the other watch was trying to do the same for 
me. The rest of the men is hiding in the fokesell, according to my idea, and I'll just 
take a handspike and go and have a talk with ’em.’ 

“T went along with him, and we found that the hatch had been clapped on and 
made fast, so that not a man in the fokesell could get on deck. All the men were 
below, including the man who had been on the look-out, and who had jumped down 
to rouse the rest of the men when he saw what the monkeys were up to. The men 
were mighty glad to be released, for there wasn’t any air coming into the fokesell 
except when the hatch was off, and the night was a middling hot one. In about an 
hour more they would all have been suffocated, which is probably what the monkeys 
were expecting. 

“Of course it was all hands on deck for the rest of that night, for we didn’t know 
what new game the monkeys might try ; but we heard nothing of them until daylight. 
About eight bells in the morning watch we got a slant from the eastward, and before 
noon we were in the harbour of Ryo. 

“The monkeys kept out of sight, so far as they could, until we were close in with 
the shore, when they all went overboard ; and when they reached the land they bolted 
for the woods. Dick was not in favour of letting them go, but said they ought to be 
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put in irons and tried for mutiny and murder, but I told him that it would save a 
lot of trouble for us to be well rid of them before handing the schooner over to the 
consul. I called the men aft, and told them that the least said about the monkeys 
the sooner we’d get our salvage money ; and they all swore they wouldn’t say a blessed 
word about it. No more they did. We told the consul that we picked up the 
schooner derelict, without a soul aboard of her; and he took our depositions, and 
did the usual thing in such cases, which, as you know without being told, was to 
keep us waiting for our money for the best part of a year, and then pay us about 
a tenth of what we ought to have had, saying that the rest had been used up for ex- 
penses. Oh! I don’t blame him. It wasn’t his fault ; but that’s what always happens 
when one of these ’ere Admiralty courts gets its lines made fast to a salvage case. 

“Nobody ever found out who that schooner belonged to, or where she had 
sailed from, or what her name was, or anything about her. 


“What is your opinion, sir? I’ve given you the straight facts. There was a 
schooner manned by monkeys, and nobody else. How did it happen? ‘That’s what 
I never found out, and what nobody ever will find out, in my opinion. I don’t expect 
you to believe the yarn, though it’s gospel truth. I never found but one man who 
believed it, and it turned out that he was a lunatic at the time, though he was generally 
supposed to be only what they call a philosopher.” 


W. L. ALDEN. 
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STRANGE CITIES OF THE FAR EAST. 
II. HUE, IN ANNAM 


KNOW of only one, and that a very brief, description of Hué, the 
capital of the Empire of Annam, in the English language. Nor 
is this easily accessible to the reading public, seeing that it is 
enshrined in a Parliamentary paper as the report of a Consular 
official No other Englishman appears to have described, less 
than half a dozen have probably ever visited, the place ; and if I 
may generalise from the queries or answers addressed to me by 
my own acquaintance, I am led to infer that not one person in 
twenty has the faintest idea where it is. Indeed, the whole country 
of Annam seems to be almost a “erra ignofa to our countrymen ; 
and when one member of Parliament asked me on my return how 
I found the tea plantations there (he was thinking, I suppose, of Assam), while 
another inquired if I came out of Annam through the Pamirs, I was led to form 
conclusions unfavourable to the geographical knowledge, not of our legislators in 
particular, but of the intelligent public at large, of whom they are admittedly the 
most superior specimens. Perhaps, therefore, it will be as well to begin by saying 
that if you take a map of Eastern Asia, follow down the coastline from below the 
great indentation that marks the southern limits of China Proper, near the island 
of Hainan, and stop about halfway down this coast between Tongking and Cochin 
China, you will find the word Hué inscribed at a very short distance inland from 
the sea. This is the city, capital, and seat of government which I am about to 
describe. 

iver since the Christian era, Annam has had a political and national existence, 
which, whether dependant upon, or independent of, the suzerain power of China, 
has possessed an individuality and displayed characteristics of its own. Throughout 
the greater part of this time, the central position of Hué, midway between Hanoi and 
Saigon, and its protection from hostile attack on the land side by mountains, on the 
sea side by the bar of its own river, some eight miles distant, and by the lengthy and 
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easily defensible approach from the port of Tourane, have invested it with a capital 
importance, and made it the prize of warring dynasties. Even now in the rainy 
season it is by no means easy of access; and my own journey from Tourane was 
conducted in a tempest that did not abate for sixteen days, that inundated the low- 
lying country for miles, and compelled my chair coolies to wade through water up 
to their waists. ‘The scenery between the port and the capital (sixty-three miles) is 
magnificent ; for the road traverses a lofty and densely-wooded range by a pass, 
1550 feet above the sea, called by the French the Pass of the Clouds, and originally 
barred by Annamite fortifications, and discloses views of land-locked lagoons, of 
villages nestling amid bouquets of palms, and of breakers crashing upon yellow 
sand spits or against rocky cliffs. ‘The shorter river approach from Thuanan (when 
the bar is practicable) is not less pretty. Islets, once occupied by native forts, dot 
the broad surface of the estuary. On the banks elegant and fanciful pagodas peep 
from behind a screen of palms and bamboos, and the river winds in contented coils 
through a landscape of luscious verdure. 

I am aware that in a descriptive article nothing is so detestable as_ history ; 
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Citadel, Aloat, and River f Hue. 


and I will therefore omit the facts and dates that might shock the dilettante scruples 
of the amateur. He will be content to know that the city received its modern shape 
only at the beginning of the present century, when, after a period of civil war, it 
fell into the hands of the last surviving descendant of the Nguyen, or former ruling 
family, who, after recovering the crown, assumed the regnant title of Gia Long, 
and was the Louis XIV. of his country’s fortunes. He built the citadel, an immense 
walled evceinte on the Vauban plan, with the aid of the French officers who had 
entered his service and assisted to place him upon the throne. He rebuilt and 
adorned the Royal Palace, with a strict regard for the best Chinese models ; and 
any work of distinction in the capital or neighbourhood is attributed to him with 
as unswerving regularity as to Shah Abbas the Great in the Kingdom of Iran. 
Occupying a flat position on the left bank of the river, the city presents no 
salient features upon approach, little being visible beyond the walls of the Citadel, 
and a pentagonal structure or tower inside it, which supports the Royal Standard. 
The Citadel is a bastioned quadrilateral, over 2000 yards in length on each face, 
entered by ten gates, with lofty two-storeyed gate-towers, over stone bridges crossing 
a moat 40 yards wide and 15 feet deep: 400 guns originally defended the embrasures, 
but are now rusting in a prudent seclusion. In the heart of this great and utterly 
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indefensible enclosure, over which houses are scattered at wide intervals, and much 
of which consists of unoccupied ground, gardens, or swamps, is a second walled 
enceinte 750 yards square, containing the Royal Palace. The Emperor, women, 
and eunuchs, exclusively people the smaller inclosure ; the bodyguard, ministers and 
mandarins, and a small native population, inhabit the larger area. No European 
is permitted to reside there; and a too daring French speculator, who had ventured 
to build a two-storeyed abode on the forbidden ground, was condemned to an abrupt 
evacuation. A large fortified redoubt called the Mong-ka, on the eastern face of 
the Citadel, was ceded to the French in absolute possession in 1884, and contains 
the French garrison, composed of the Marine Infantry, only two hundred strong. 
A canal, called the Dong-ba, crossed by two wooden bridges, separates these official 
and military quarters from the native town. At the south-west corner of the citadel 
is an elevated tower known as the Observatory ; and immediately behind it is the 
artificial platform or altar on which is performed the annual Sacrifice to the Earth. 

Like ail Annamite towns, the native quarter consists merely of a cluster of 
villages which, for protection’s sake, have huddled together under the shadow of 
the Citadel. In the case of Hué, they exhibit no more than two long streets or 
bazaars parallel with the river, called respectively Cho Duoc and Cho Dinh, lined 
by crumbling pagodas, by tiled houses of wood belonging to the superior classes, 
and by the palm-leaf tenements of the lower orders. In these streets moves a 
more parti-coloured throng than in other Annamite towns ; for the people wear both 
turbans and tunics of cerulean blue and emerald green, which provide a pleasing 
diversion after the sombre browns and blacks of Tongking. Before Hué was known, 
the fancy of writers raised the population of the capital to a total of 150,000 
inhabitants. Even now French books record 50,000; but, including the extreme 
outskirts of the collected hamlets, I should be disposed to place 12,000 to 15,000 
as a maximum limit. A great reduction was effected by the French after the attack 
upon their troops in the Citadel in 1885. Up till that time the interior was a rabbit 
warren of native habitations ; but, in order to secure themselves against any repetition 
of the surprise, they swept the place clear of this perilous element, and are said to 
have turned as many as 30,000 persons out of the walled enclosure. 

On the southern face of the Citadel the Truong Tien, or Hué River, flowing down 
from picturesque mountains that rear their wooded cones at the distance of only 
a few miles in the interior, and amid whose defiles its course is soon obstructed by 
rocky rapids, spreads a shining belt, four hundred yards in width, between the 
native city and the French Residency, which is a large modern building with garden 
sloping to the water. Hard by are some big sheds in which are housed the Royal 
barges and canoes. On state occasions the Emperor goes forth in the Imperial barge 
of red and gold, with a gilded dragon at the prow, towed by two long galleys manned 
by a hundred rowers in scarlet, who stand and move long sweeps to the rhythmical 
command of tom-toms, flutes, and castanets.* On the same or southern side of the river, 
at a distance of about two miles, is the most conspicuous object in the surrounding 
landscape. This is a mountain, called Ngu Binh, or the King’s Mountain, from having 
been constructed or shaped to its present outline by some earlier sovereign. Its sides 
are artificially scarped, so as to present the form of a truncated cone, or the lower half 
of the letter A, and are entirely planted with pines. Exactly facing the Palace Gate, it is 
designed to guard the imperial abode from peril, in deference to the popular super- 

* In the days of Gia Long and Minh Mang, in the early part of the century, the Royal Flotilla, for 
sea and river use combined, consisted of 700 to 800 boats and vessels of all kinds. But the majority of 
these have long ago disappeared. 
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stition that places before the entry to every Chinese and Annamite house a screen 
of masonry, to ward off the /exgshui or evil spirits, who are supposed to be on the 
look-out for any victim, from king to peasant, but are fortunately so stupid as to 
be incapable of getting round a corner. Elsewhere, however, I have never seen this 
barricade assume so colossal a shape, or conform to so haughty a conception. 

In the Royal Palace I was received in audience by the young Emperor, Thanh 
Thai. His predecessor, Dong Khanh, who had been placed on the throne as a 
French nominee in 1886, died suddenly in 1889, in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age, from over-indulgence in the temptations of Oriental existence. The French 
were in rather a difficult position; for the deceased Emperor had belonged to a 
collateral branch of the reigning family, possessing no particular prestige, while the 
male children whom he left were mere infants. Accordingly, they discarded these 
altogether, and reverted to the original royal stock by hastily bringing out from 
virtual imprisonment in a part of the palace, where his little life had hitherto been 
passed, the son of an uncrowned prince, who had been adopted as son and designated 
as successor by the Emperor Tu Duc. The boy who experienced this startling 
revulsion of fortune was only ten years of age at the time, and is now fifteen, being 
within a year of his Annamite majority. He assumed the ruling title of Thanh Thai, 
and added one more name to the august catalogue of the Sons of Heaven. 

In consideration of the youthfulness of the new Emperor, the supreme power 
was nominally vested in a Council of Regency, consisting of two princes of the 
blood, sons of former sovereigns, and three subjects, the senior of whom, or Third 
Regent, was really the most important person in the kingdom. But the actual 
authority rested with the Komat, or Secret Council, of which this individual was 
president, and of which the most influential regents were members. Such a delegation 
of sovereignty would not, however, in the Far East be considered as in any way 
derogating from the almost hieratic conception of the imperial character, developed 
by long centuries of Chinese ascendency. The Emperor is the Hoang De, or Son 
of Heaven—a title involving no arrogant assumption of positive divinity, but an 
assertion of his representative functions as the sole mandatory of the Thuong De, 
or Supreme Lord, to his people; their king, their fontifex maximus, and supreme 
judge, alone possessing the right to sacrifice on their behalf to the Lord of Heaven. 
This peculiar conception of a monarchy, absolute and uncontrolled, without limits 
and without constitution, defined only by a custom so sacred as to have become 
ritual, and by an immemorial code, cannot be expected much longer to resist the 
contemptuous impact of Western ideas. But in Annam, not much less than in 
China, it still confers on the wearer of the imperial yellow a prerogative which his 
subjects have not yet learned to impugn, and surrounds his person with all the 
stately ceremonial and the inscrutable reserve of an Asiatic régime. So sacred is 
the sovereign that no subject may pronounce his name. His ministers receive his 
orders upon their knees, and only respond with bated breath. A thick curtain 
of mystery overhangs the inner life of the palace and the details of the harem. 
Its courts are crowded with eunuchs and women, the last Emperor having possessed 
as many as five hundred of the latter. The Emperor Tu Duc, who died in 1883, 
before French influence had been conclusively installed, maintained an even greater 
state. When he moved abroad twelve thousand persons, including the troops, were 
set in motion; while the bodyguard of the Emperors Gia Long and Minh Mang 
numbered thirty thousand men. 

In Korea I had been received in audience by the King at 4.30 in the afternoon, 
His Majesty having been in bed all the day. At Peking the ministerial audiences take 
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place at 2 and 3.a.m. At Hué g a.m. was the appointed hour. Crossing the river 
in a sampan, I was met by a royal carriage with servants in red flannel tunics and 
conical hats, and was driven through the main gate of the citadel to the Palace 
enclosure. On its eastern side runs an alley between two blind walls down to the 
water’s edge, so as to admit of the embarkation of the sovereign free from the intrusion 
of alien eyes. At the main gate of the Palace, which consists of a fanciful, yellow-tiled 
pavilion, with projecting wings and an open verandah supported on painted columns * 
—the whole surmounting a heavy triple-arched substructure built of large stones—I 
was received by the mandarins who were attached to me during my stay. We entered 
a paved quadrangle of great size, the nearer part of which is occupied by tanks of 
water, surrounded by a pierced balustrade, before and beyond which the visitor passes 
under two fantastic metal archways, whose supports are chiselled dragons of bronze, 
and whose cross-bar contains plaques of brilliantly-coloured green, blue, and yellow 
enamel. The further, or upper portion, rises in the shape of two paved terraces, 
entirely unadorned, although at the base of the principal terrace two gilded bronze 
monsters grin horribly from pedestals on either side. At the upper extremity stands 
the great Hall of Audience, known as the Can Chanh. 

This is an immense, double-roofed, yellow-tiled pavilion, in the Chinese style, with 
metal dragons at the ends of the ridge-pole, and enamelled panels inserted along its 
length. ‘The entire front is open, but can be closed by folding doors of lattice work. 
The interior is paved with diamond-shaped bricks, and consists of five parallel aisles, 
separated from each other by huge wooden columns, upon whose surface golden 
dragons are lacquered on a background of red. Gold and red are, indeed, the 
prevalent and sole colours employed in the decoration ; and they reappear in the 
carved rafters of the lofty timbered roof. There are but two objects in this great hall 
—namely, a richly-carved chair of red and gold dragons, standing upon a triple dais 
of red lacquer, overhung by an embroidered canopy, and backed by a similar hanging, 
whereon a colossal dragon coruscates upon a background of scarlet; and, in front 
of this royal chair or throne a single table of inlaid mother-of-pearl. Above, on 
the walls, are hung boards containing gilded sentences in Chinese characters from 
the classics. 

In this building, at the festival of the New Year, and again on the Emperor’s 
birthday, the Court of Hué is received in solemn audience by the Sovereign. The 
ceremonial is one of imposing and majestic simplicity. On the open terraces outside, 
in order of their rank, are ranged the mandarins, some six hundred in number, in 
gorgeous court dresses and head-pieces, dating from the time of the Ming dynasty 
in China, and resembling those which I also saw at Soiil. In the centre of the 
hall the Emperor sits upon the carved dragon chair. At his side servants wave huge 
feather fans. No subjects, except the princes of the Royal Family and the Court 
attendants, are admitted to the pavilion, whose distant arcades are plunged in gloom. 
A stillness that can be felt prevails. Motionless are the six hundred figures with- 
out; and the Emperor on his throne maintains an equally statuesque immobility. 
Suddenly, at the sound of d4‘zarre music and a chant, the entire body of mandarins 
in unison raise their joined palms to the level of their heads, bring them down 
with a sweep to the knees, bow, kneel, and touch the ground with their foreheads. 
Seven times is this prostration, the /a/ of Annamite observance, repeated. Seven 
times in rhythmic cadence the tiaraed ranks rise and sink again, as a field of ripe 


It was from this verandah that the earlier sovereigns witnessed the march-past, of troops on review 
days. The Annamites call the gate Ngo-mon. 
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corn bows its head before the wind. The entire ceremony occupies fully ten 
minutes. It is well nigh the last surviving relic of majesty, as it has for centuries 
been understood and honoured in the East. 

Behind this hall extends a second paved court, terminating in a richly-carved and 
gilded ornamental gateway, which, as preceding the Palace, is regarded with peculiar 
reverence, and in passing or approaching which all Annamites must incline their heads. 
The central doorway, adorned with dragons painted upon a gold background, is the 
entrance that was reserved for the Emperor alone, or for the Imperial Commissioners 
from Peking, until, in 1884, the crowning evidence of Annamite humiliation was exacted 
by the admission of the French representative, M. Lemaire. <A third quadrangle of 
great size succeeds, containing two immense vases of chiselled bronze, and a number 
of flower-pots of Chinese porcelain, exhibiting blue dragons on a white ground. Here 
I was met by the Third and Fourth Regents, and by a number of mandarins, all 
in court dresses of coloured velvets or brocades with over-tunic of transparent figured 
silk. By these gorgeous individuals I was conducted to the Second Audience Hall, 
or Thai Hoa Tien—z.e, Hall of Vast Harmony—which stands in an analogous position, 






Sudience Cdl of Royal Place. Hué . 


and almost exactly corresponds to the Hall of Public Audience, except that its pillars 
are unpainted and its decorations less rich. It is used for the Councils of State ; and 
here the Emperors Gia Long and Minh Mang were wont to sit in conference with their 
ministers for three or four hours each day. In the middle, upon a dais, stands the 
royal throne, in front of which is a table, and behind it a huge mirror or cheval-glass 
in a gilt frame that was presented to the second of these emperors by Louis XVIII. 
An immense glass and gilt chandelier, also a gift from France, hangs from the roof: 
and on the pillars and walls are suspended framed ground-plans of all the citadels 
in Annam. At a table in the corner of this building I drank tea with the Regents, 
while the Emperor was apprised of our arrival. 

The succeeding court is surrounded by a cloister, closed in with wooden panels 
and glass panes, traversing which, and passing a chamber, crowded with eunuchs 
and servants, we entered the Cao Minh, or principal reception-hall of the Imperial 
residence. This is a long room of somewhat similar disposition, divided by columns 
into a number of parallel corridors, stocked with costly furniture and rare odjets dart. 
A table of red and gold lacquer stands against each column, and supports a glass case 
containing curios in crystal, metal-work, rhinoceros-horn or jade. On every side are 
disposed inlaid cabinets of mother-of-pearl, Sevres vases, rich enamels, and lacquered 
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screens. Qn the ceiling and walls are suspended embroidered hangings, and canopies 
and pictures representing Annamite battles. The whole resembles rather a gallery in 
some richly endowed museum than the audience-chamber of a monarch. A table 
stood in the centre; and, as we waited beside it, the young Emperor, attended by the 
Third Regent, entered at the back, and took his seat at its head, motioning me to 
the left hand, or place of honour in Annam. He was clothed in a tunic of cerise- 
coloured brocade, reaching to the knees, below which loose white drawers descended 
to his feet. At his neck hung the Grand Cross and badge of the Legion of Honour 
(a peculiar superstition preventing the Annamites from ever wearing the sash of 
an order) ; and his hair, which, after the national custom, was twisted into a chignon 
at the back of the head, was entirely enveloped in a turban of yellow silk crépon, 
the badge of Imperial rank. The palace eunuchs stood in the background, and 
at the boy’s left hand knelt the interpreter, with clasped hands, to whom he spoke 
in a very low voice, and in somewhat mechanical tones, having evidently been 
coached beforehand by the Regent as to what to say. He inquired after the Queen 
of England; but here his instructions must have stopped short, for he next 
proceeded to display an active interest in the health of the King. These little 
errors were, however, forgotten in the congratulatory glass of champagne which 
he then raised in honour of the British sovereigns. When I left he walked in 
front of us to the door, and shook hands with us as we backed ourselves out. 

The young Emperor’s face has marked Annamite characteristics: a yellow skin, 
eyes of singular fulness and blackness, high cheek-bones, and somewhat projecting 
lips, already stained scarlet with the juice of the betel. His expression was one 
of gentleness and intelligence; and of his precocity there can be no doubt, seeing 
that he has recently taken to himself three wives, and that the other day he slipped 
out from the Palace and took a jinriksha ride incognito in the town, to the unutterable 
scandal and fluttering of the court dovecotes of Hué. 

The French have recently attached a French tutor to his person; but this 
individual, who was by no means of becoming status, will probably find his work 
cut out for him in disciplining a lad who is both an Emperor, a mortal, and the 
Son of Heaven. 

Behind the Cao Minh extend a number of pavilions and detached structures, in 
which are the private quarters of the sovereign and his seraglio, and the residences 
of the Queen-mothers. Of these ladies, all of them the wives or mothers of emperors, 
to whom is ceded at the Annamite court a position of high moral influence and 
profound respect—the Emperor even addressing them upon his knees—there are 
now three at Hué. The eldest is an old lady, eighty-four years of age, the mother 
of Tu Duc, who has for years pulled the strings of the Court from behind the purdah 
of an impenetrable seclusion. Once only was the French Resident admitted to the 
honour of an audience. A curtain was raised for one moment, and then let fall, 
allowing a glimpse of a venerable figure shrouded in masses of drapery. The second 
Queen-mother, aged fifty-seven, is one of the widows of Tu Duc, and the third is 
the mother of the reigning King.* These ladies have each a palace, a body-guard, 
domestics, and dancing-girls of their own, as well as a fixed allowance from the State 
of 1300 dollars per annum and one thousand measures of rice. 

A rigid etiquette and scale, both of rank and maintenance, exist in every 
department of the royal seraglio, which is continually being recruited by the daughters 


* The sovereign is called King or Emperor indiscriminately. The latter is technically correct ; but 
the French more commonly use the word rod. 
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of mandarins, presented by their fathers to the King, and by young girls who are 
bought in the first place as actresses or dancers, but frequently become the concubines 
of the sovereign. The wives of the last Emperor, Dong Khanh, who numbered one 
hundred (this is the lowest estimate), were divided into nine ranks, each with different 
titles and allowances, paid in servants, money, rice, and silk. The principal wife, 
or queen, had 130 dollars (less than £20) a year, twelve servants, three hundred 
measures of rice, and sixty pieces of silk. After they have once entered the Palace, 
the Emperor’s wives are never again seen by the outer world, with the exception of 
their mothers, until his death, when those of high rank are condemned to spend the 
rest of their existence in praying and watching over their husband’s tomb ; while those 
of lower rank, if they marry again, are forbidden to wed a mandarin, and may only 
espouse one of the common people. Besides this mass of women, who are always 
about the Emperor, dressing him, looking after him, waiting upon him at meals, and 
probably bullying the life out of him with their jealousies and intrigues, the only other 


~ 





persons admitted to the private quarters are the Palace eunuchs, of whom Dong 
Khanh had thirty-five of the highest rank, many of them married, and some with 
three or four wives. There is also a female bodyguard, with livery of green tunic 
and red drawers. 

The environs of Hué are even more interesting than the capital itself; for amid 
exquisite surroundings of water, wood, and mountain, they contain several sites or 
structures associated either with the religious or the ceremonial aspect of Annamite 
monarchy. At a little distance above the citadel, on a knoll upon the left bank 
of the river, stands a tall, seven-storeyed tower, belonging to a decayed monastery 
of Buddhist bonzes. Hard by this is the Temple of Confucius, consisting of several 
halls and courts, whither the Emperor comes and offers homage once in each year ; 
and the Kuoc Tu Giam, or Imperial College, at which the graduates from the 
provincial colleges assemble for the studies and examinations preliminary to their 
final degrees. 

On the opposite or southern bank, at a distance of about a mile and a half 
from the river, and somewhat to the right of the King’s Mountain (whose summit 
was used for the same purpose by the Tayson usurpers in the last century), is the 
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Altar of Heaven, whereupon once in every three years,* at the festival of Te Nam 
Giao, the Emperor makes sacrifice on behalf of his people to the Lord of Heaven. 
The altar is not, as at Peking, a triple terrace of white marble surrounded by lofty 
walls, and rising from the seclusion of an open park. At Hué the conception is 
less ornate and grand; but from its greater simplicity and from its natural adjuncts 
it is, in some respects, even more solemn. An immense quadrangular enclosure, 
surrounded by a low wall, contains four concentric stages or terraces, ascended 
by steps. The three outer terraces are square, and the fourth or uppermost 
circular. Pines are planted symmetrically in rows in the two exterior enclosures, 
and give the place the appearance of a dense grove. ‘The third quadrilateral is 
grassy and bare; and in the middle of this, to an additional height of twelve feet, 
rises the central platform, built of brick, with a cemented floor, forty yards in diameter, 
surrounded by a pierced balustrade, and open to the vault of heaven. Upon its 
surface nothing is visible but some great holes or sockets, in which are planted the 
masts that sustain the sacrificial tent of azure blue. 

Hither, in the second month of the year, the Emperor comes on the day preceding 
the ceremony, carried in great state in an open chair, and attended by the whole 
court. In Gia Long’s days the imperial war elephants took part in the procession, 
and a continuous hedge of soldiers lined the entire distance from the city. He 
spends the night fasting and sleeping on the ground, in an adjoining pagoda. At 
midnight he emerges, and ascends the central platform, now lit up by yellow tapers, 
and containing an altar with yellow and scarlet hangings beneath the tent of blue. 
The princes and mandarins.are disposed in order of rank on the lower terraces, 
Five times the Emperor draws himself up, kneels, and touches the ground with 
his forehead, making obeisance to Heaven on behalf of his people; while a young 
buffalo, specially reared for this sacred purpose, is immolated and burned upon an 
adjoining pyre. The ceremony over, the King returns to the palace amid universal 
rejoicings. 

A little higher up the river, and at no great distance from the bank, stands the now 
disused Arena, in which, after the fashion of Oriental courts in unreformed days, 
combats of wild beasts used to be held for the entertainment of the sovereign. This 
structure consists of a circular brick wall, twenty-four feet high, enclosing a space forty 
yards in diameter. Two staircases lead up to the top, where a sort of projecting 
terrace or bastion accommodated the Emperor and his mandarins. There appear to have 
been no seats for other spectators or for the public; for the top of the wall slopes 
away from the inner edge down to the outer parapet. An inscribed panel contains 
the signature of Minh Mang (1820-41). The main gate for the admission of elephants 
is a little to the right of the royal stand; and on the opposite side are five low arches 
leading into cells in the heart of the wall, where the tigers and other beasts were 
confined, that were to be pitted against the elephants in the combat. In Gia Long’s 
day, before the arena was built, the fights used to take place in prepared spots in 
the open country ; and though it was usually arranged that the elephant should win, 
yet cases are on record in which peculiarly savage tigers were not disposed of until 
they had got loose and killed several persons. The last time that any combat was 
held in the arena was fifteen years ago, in the reign of Tu Duc, and the place is now 
falling into ruin. 

By far the most remarkable, however, of the surroundings of Hué are the Tombs 


* The more correct observance, as practised at Peking, and observed at Hué till the present reign, is 
once a year. 
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of the Emperors of the reigning dynasty, from Gia Long to Dong Khanh, which 
are situated over an area about twelve miles in length to the south-west of the capital, 
in wooded valleys on either bank of the river. With the resuscitation of the dynasty 
and the revival of a truly imperial state, Gia Long conceived the idea of providing 
for himself and successors a number of sepulchres that should vie in magnificence 
with those of the Ming and Manchu sovereigns of China, and should yet possess 
characteristics peculiarly their own. ‘These the exquisite Annamite landscape, with 
its wealth of forested hill and running water, and the co-operation and taste of the 
French officers in his service, conjointly enabled him to assure ; for though no positive 
evidence to that effect is forthcoming, there can be little doubt, from the disposition 
of lake and garden, so un-Oriental in character, that he must have seen plans of French 
gardens of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—of Fontainebleau and Versailles. 
Accordingly, thanks to this happy mixture of Oriental stateliness of design with the 
detailed graces of landscape gardening as elaborated in the West, the mausoleums of 
Annamite sovereignty are worthy of comparison with any royal tombs in the world. 
With the accession of Tu Duc, and the decay of French influence, a more strictly 
native style was pursued ; and the tombs of that monarch and Dong Khanh have in 
them nothing of the French. 

The plans of these sepulchres were usually drawn by the sovereigns for whom they 
were destined, but were not invariably executed during their lifetime. Gia Long built 
his own, as also did Tu Duc ; but the tombs of Minh Mang and Thien Tri were raised 
by their successors. From fifteen to twenty thousand persons were employed in levelling, 
terracing, excavating, and building—metamorphosing, in fact, the entire face of Nature, 
to suit the caprice of the royal architect. ‘The scheme of the earlier of these structures 
is twofold, consisting primarily of a pleasure garden, with lakes and ponds and summer- 
houses, where the Emperor could retire for recreation in the summer heats, and where 
a Memorial Hall or Sanctuary received the furniture of his private apartments, his 
wardrobe, the altar containing his inscribed tablet, and his principal surviving wives, 
after his death ; and secondarily, of a vast enclosure, usually constructed in successive 
terraces, rising from the banks of serpentine ponds, and culminating either in a 
timbered mound or in a walled enceinfe, wherein some secret nook, known to none 
but a select few, conceals the royal corpse. Every year the reigning Emperor must 
visit each of these tombs, offer the prescribed sacrifices, and perform his Zaés to the 
manes of his ancestors. The inhabitants of the villages where the custodians reside 
are exempt from taxation. Everything is maintained at the royal expense ; and an 
inventory has lately been made of the valuable objects deposited in the various 
sanctuaries, so as to guard against the pilfering which was previously very common ; 
the most shameless robber having been the last Emperor himself, who stripped all 
the other shrines to decorate that which he was erecting to his own father; though 
the latter, not being of royal blood, and never having reigned, was not entitled, 
according to Annamite observance, to any such honourable sepulture. Most of the 
pines have been artificially planted, with seeds brought from China ;* but there are 
also on the hillsides masses of banians, frangipani, magnolia, rhododendrons, camellias, 
and palms—forming a gracious fusion of the landscape of Hampshire with that of the 
Tropics. In some places hills have been built up or artificially scarped, as at the 
King’s Mountain, to furnish the symbolism of a natural screen ; and the site of most 
of the tombs is indicated by two prodigious columns or obelisks, terminating in carved 
lotus-buds, and emerging from a sea of green. When the Emperor dies, his body, 


* No one in Annam, except the Royal Family, is permitted to plant trees round the tombs. 
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deposited on a prodigious catafal/gue of red and gold, is towed up the river on a 
specially-constructed barge. Thence it is laboriously carried, shoulder high, by from 
a hundred and fifty to two hundred men, who have been carefully trained for weeks 
by carrying big jars of water on their shoulders so as not to spill a single drop; the 
smallest deviation from the horizontal being an insult to the royal dead. Thus the 
Emperor Dong Khanh was borne to rest on a day of fiery heat up a steep and unequal 
mountain valley, the exertion telling so severely upon his hundred and eighty bearers, 
that several of them died from the strain. 

The various tombs are situated in the chronological order of their occupants, the 
farthest away from Hué being that of Gia Long, which, in most respects, set the model 
to his successors. A walk of half an hour from the river bank along a broad path 
through pine woods terminates in a serpentine pond, above which, side by side, rise 
the Memorial Hall and its terraces, and the Sepulchre with its terraces. ‘Two courts 
precede the former, the upper of these having open pavilions with altars and sleeping 
platforms for guards on either side, and the Sanctuary at the farther extremity. This 
building contains the personal belongings and furniture of the sovereign—the theory 
being that everything used by him becomes sacred after his death. Its interior 
disposition is almost exactly the same as that of the private audience chamber in 
which I had been received by the reigning Emperor. Outer doors or bamboo blinds 
face the court ; behind these is a vestibule consisting of a central and two side aisles, 
with elaborately-carved rafters and panels in the ceiling. In this stands the outer altar 
of red lacquer emblazoned with gold dragons. A second arrangement of doors or 
screens veils the inner sanctuary, in the middle of which stands a second altar with 
censers. Behind it are a number of tables containing the objects in daily use by the 
deceased —viz., teacups and saucers, chiselled betel and tobacco boxes of silver and 
gold, his pillow and quilt, and many articles of raiment. Every morning an offering 
of food is renewed, in case the illustrious spirit should care to partake. In the centre 
at the back is the imperial altar (not unlike the shrines of the Shoguns at Tokio and 
Nikko in Japan) concealed behind silken curtains. It is invariably of red and gold, 
elaborately carved, and contains the tablet of the deceased, with his name and the date 
of his birth and death. Chinese lanterns hang from the ceiling, and brackets upon the 
pillars and lacquered stands support Sévres vases and Chinese curios in glass cases. 
Gia Long’s sanctuary has been rifled of most of its contents, and was never added to, 
at his own command, after his death. 

From the same pond the Royal Sepulchre rises in seven paved terraces, enclosed 
by a low wall. On the lowest of these the images of an elephant, a horse, and five 
courtiers, carved in stone, stand upon either side,—a conscious imitation of the 
Avenue of Animals that leads to the Chinese Tombs of the Mings. Above the upper- 
most terrace is a wall with a barred iron door in the middle, giving access to three 
concentric horseshoe enclosures, each surrounded by high walls, and the innermost 
containing two simple pedimented sarcophagi of stone, which are supposed to contain 
the bodies of the Emperor and his principal Queen. Right opposite, on the other 
side of the pond, is a wooded island with two big obelisks, and in the far distance 
the natural mountain has been scarped to provide the symbolical screen. Upon 
adjoining terraces, and amid similar surroundings, are disposed the tombs and 
sanctuaries of Gia Long’s second wife and of his mother. The general conception 
of the entire group is more spacious, and contains less of the dizarre than the 
structures of some of his successors. 

Of these, perhaps, the tomb of Minh Mang is, on the whole, the most imposing. 
Its ground-plan differs from the rest, the sanctuary and the sepulchre being placed 
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in the same straight line, instead of detached or side by side. On one of the terraces 
is a pagoda, containing an object that is also visible at the remaining tombs—viz., a 
stone s/e/e, covered with an inscription relating the history of the deceased. From 
the corner of the Memorial Hall, which contains a few fine enamels and bronzes, 
emerged a shrivelled old beldame in a green turban, a black tunic and white pantaloons, 
who announced herself as one of the former wives of Minh Mang. She had had over 
half a century of widowhood, and was seventy years of age; nor had she ever left this 
spot since the death of her husband. It was a novel sensation to tip the widow of 
an emperor; but I can certify that the gift of a dollar was most gratefully received. 
The surroundings of the tomb are here peculiarly fine. On one of the terraces is 
a two-storied pagoda, surrounded by a flower garden, where the King resides; and 
a descent of steps then leads under a magnificent arch of bronze to a lovely pond 
sweeping crescent-wise round the base of an immense wooded tumulus, somewhere 
in the interior of which reposes the body of the monarch. 

On the right bank of the river, and nearer to Hué, with which they are connected 
by a carriage road recently constructed by the French, are the tombs of Thien Tri, 
Tu Duc, Dong Khanh’s father, and Dong Khanh. Of these the first named, which 
closely resembles that of Minh Mang, is the finest, and perhaps the best preserved 
of any. The Memorial Hall is as richly stored with treasures as a museum, and 
contains some beautiful vessels of Peking c/otsonné, of Annamite enamel, and of 
bronze. Enormous labour has been bestowed on the fashioning of the lakes and 
the landscape gardening; and Europe certainly contains no mausoleum that can be 
compared with it for combined majesty and beauty. The later tombs are less grandiose 
in design, and much more grotesque in execution, resembling the architecture of 
Annamite temples in general, though on a larger scale. In Tu Duc’s enclosure 
lives one of his wives; and in Dong Khanh’s Memorial Hall there were brought 
up to me to be caressed the two little black-eyed, black-haired boys whom the 
young Emperor left behind him. Will either of them ever sit upon a throne? or 
will they one day experience that mysterious exit that is not uncommon among 
possible claimants to an Oriental crown? 

GEORGE N. Curzon. 
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‘ALF a dozen of us—Pierre Bernier the journalist, De Savigneux 
ys) of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, and three young officers belonging to 
Sr) other branches of the service, besides the humble writer of these 
‘ij lines—were sitting outside the Café de la Paix, at Bordeaux, one 
sultry evening, when Colonel Latour strolled across the street, 
called for his customary allowance of vermouth, and placed his 
iron chair near to ours. We all saluted the portly veteran (who 
has been for some years upon the retired list), but did not 
discontinue our conversation, which chanced just x 
then to be an animated one. 2 e BA 

What had started us upon the subject of 
secular education I do not recollect; but we 
had grown very warm over it—one grows 
warm upon slight provocation in Gascony— 
and while some of us praised the patriots 
who were endeavouring to free young France 
from the fetters of a moribund creed, others 
maintained that a religion of some kind, true 
or false, is absolutely necessary to prevent 
men from degenerating into brutes. J< 

Colonel Latour smoked his ie 
cigar and sipped his vermouth sy : 
without taking any part in the is 
discussion, until Bernier, irri- \, 
tated by De _  Savigneux’s 
dogmatic professions of faith, 
exclaimed, “Oh, you are 
pleased to call yourself a 
Catholic !—that is a tra- 
dition which you have 
inherited, like the Legitim- 
ism which does not prevent 
you from wearing the uni- 
form of the Republic. I 
do not, however, see you 
partant pour la Syrie, upon a 
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new crusade, at the bidding of his Holiness the Pope. If your faith were not as 
dead as Saint Louis, you would be willing to die for it; but, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, you need have no fear of being tried by that test in the present day.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” struck in the Colonel, “the case which you mention may 
arise even to-day. I am the proof of it—I, who speak to you. Yes, such as you 
see me, I was once within two fingers’ breadth of sacrificing my life for the cause 
of Christianity, in which, to tell the truth, I was no very ardent believer. You 
may take my word for it or not as you please, gentlemen,” he concluded, gazing 
round upon us with the eyes of one who neither seeks nor refuses a quarrel. 

We hastened to assure him that we were incapable of doubting his word, and 
to beg that he would favour us with the story which he was evidently eager to 
tell. The fact is, that Colonel Latour enjoys a deserved celebrity for his powers 
of graphic narration. Perhaps, too, we were not sorry to have an excuse for 
relinquishing our debate, which threatened to become a little more personal in its 
character than was desirable. The Colonel did not make us ask twice. 

“It was at Tlemcen,” he began, ‘‘in the days when I had the honour to be a 
sub-lieutenant in the corps of which M. de Savigneux is now a distinguished ornament. 
Tlemcen was not then the quiet, dull little garrison town that it is now. The Arabs 
were still restless ; one did not know from one moment to another whether one might 
not be called upon to start on an expedition into the interior, perhaps to leave 
one’s bones there ; and indeed, at the time of which I am speaking, we all had 
hopes that Si-Mohammed-el-Akroun meant to provide us with a chance of winning 
promotion. 

“This Si-Mohammed, I must tell you, was a personage, and the Government 
attached great importance to conciliating him. He had been received at Compiégne 
and the Tuileries ; he wore the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour on his burnous, 
and, although it was believed that his journey to France had not brought him all 
the concessions that he had asked for, he was for the moment our friend. I used 
to meet him sometimes riding or walking through the narrow streets—a tall, swarthy 
rascal, with the magnificent eyes that those people have, a short black beard, and 
a mouth like a steel trap. He was lingering at Tlemcen for the purpose of conducting 
I know not what final negotiations before proceeding to his own district, and it was 
rumoured that he was giving trouble to the authorities. The fact was that he could 
dispose of large bodies of men, while we were by no means too strong; so that 
it was necessary to keep him amused, at least until we should receive reinforcements. 
Fétes were organised in his honour—dinners, at which I believe he declined to 
eat or drink anything, reviews of our small garrison, and the customary fan/aséas 
that you know of. Whenever I approached him near enough to see his face, it 
wore an expression of supreme disdain; but that, as you are aware, is a little air 
which Arabs always affect, and it was said that he still continued to protest his loyalty 
to the Emperor. 

“As for me, you may imagine that I cared very little whether Si-Mohammed-el 
Akroun appreciated our hospitalities or not, and that I asked nothing better of 
him than that he should return to his mountains and resume his old games. I was 
young; I longed for glory; I used to dream of rewards which, as I am now 
experienced enough to know, are only bestowed upon those who have influence in 
the right quarter. If you will do me the favour to refrain from laughing, gentlemen, 
I will confess to you that there were moments when I saw myself a second Bugeaud 
or Pélissier. AA, fe bon temps! 

“ Meanwhile, Tlemcen did not refuse me those soft distractions which I will 
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venture to describe as the solace of a soldier’s life. At my age I shall not be 
accused of personal vanity, and, whether you believe me or not, it is a fact that 
during the early years of the second Empire Jean-Marie Latour was a young man 
upon whom many ladies deigned to smile. But I pass on. I merely mention this 
in order that you may understand why good Madame Pommery sometimes objected 
to my wandering about the ramparts on warm evenings with her niece Antoinette. 
Not, let me assure you, that Antoinette incurred any danger from my companionship. 
I am a peaceable man; I ask only to end my days in amity with all the world ; 
but if any gentleman would like to cast a doubt upon Mademoiselle Antoinette’s 
discretion in my presence I promise him that he shall have an affair. 

“For the rest, it has to be owned that Antoinette permitted herself, and was 
permitted, a somewhat unusual degree of liberty. She assisted her aunt, who kept 
the Restaurant de l’Oasis, where we all took our meals, and during the busy 
hours of the day she was always either seated at the high desk, adding up accounts, 
or directing the littke monkeys of Arab boys who served us; but when there was 
no work to be done she would roam off by herself, and, as she had learnt to 
speak Arabic fluently, ’she was often to be seen in conversation with the natives, for 
whom she professed a liking which I am bound to say that I have never been 
able to share. 

“T found it a good deal more easy, for example, to sympathise with the affection 
which they had for her. Gentlemen, there are subjects which demand to be treated 
with respect, and of which the memory must remain for ever sacred. I have no 
need to describe to you the sentiments which I entertained for Antoinette Roche, 
since it is to be presumed that you have all been in love, and that you are acquainted 
with the elevating influence of that passion upon us before our feelings have become 
blunted by experiences and discoveries which are, alas! inevitable. Nor will I 
attempt to convey to you any precise idea of her personal appearance. I content 
myself with affirming that she was, without exception, the most charming brunette 
in France or Algeria, and that I adored her, although I could not find the courage 
to tell her so. You will understand easily what I mean. Courage of that kind 
was not, as a rule, lacking to me; I had even perhaps a little too much of it; 
but honest love-—the only emotion, gentlemen, which merits the name of love— 
renders the boldest man timorous, and the truth is that Antoinette did what she 
pleased with me. If I was sometimes jealous of my brother-officers (for it was 
her habit to converse freely with no matter whom), you may be sure that I had 
to keep my jealousy to myself, lest I should offend her; if she failed to meet 
me in a certain olive-grove, where it was more than once my fate to await her 
vainly for two long hours, the mute reproach of the eyes was all that I could 
venture upon. Indeed, she would never have consented to make an appointment 
with me, and she always expressed a little surprise when we encountered one 
another. 

“Upon one occasion, nevertheless, I did permit myself to offer a humble 
remonstrance. I have told you that it was her custom to discourse with the 
natives—a dangerous custom, in my opinion, and one which might have exposed 
her to the risk of insult. Madame Pommery disapproved of it as strongly as I did, 
but she seldom expostulated with her niece. She would shrug her fat shoulders 
and say, ‘What would you have? That girl is invaluable to me in the business ; 
she has a will of her own, and a spirit which I do not care to rouse. She would 
be capable of deserting me if I thwarted her.’ 

“Well, it came to pass that, as I was walking one night along a street so 
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narrow that the light of the moon only struck the white walls some yards above 
the badly-paved footway, I espied Mademoiselle Roche in close colloquy with 
an Arab of imposing stature. The spectacle annoyed me. It was far too late 
for her to be out, and I determined, at all hazards, to put a stop to this nocturnal 
interview. The clink of my spurs, it seemed, was sufficient to effect that purpose ; 
for no sooner did it become evident that I was approaching the couple than the 
Arab hastily flung the end of his burnous over his shoulder in such a manner 
as almost to conceal his face, and made off. I had, however, already recognised 
him, and you may judge whether I was pleased or not by the discovery that 
Antoinette’s friend was no other than Si-Mohammed-el-Akroun himself ! 

“* Mademoiselle,’ said I, controlling myself to the best of my ability, ‘ pardon 
me for telling you that this is neither the place nor the hour for you to be talking 
with that man.’ 

““*In that case, Monsieur,’ she returned coldly, ‘it cannot be right for me to 
talk with you now or here. As for Si-Mohammed, he is a holy man, a Marabout, 
and he was speaking to me about his religion, which at least he practises more 
scrupulously than some Christians whom I could name practise theirs. Did you 
imagine, by chance, that he was speaking to me about anything else ?’ 

“*Marabout or no Marabout,’ said I, doggedly—for her coolness provoked me— 
‘Si-Mohammed is not a saint; and it would be difficult to persuade me that he 
made a rendezvous with you in the middle of the night in order to recite verses 
from the Koran.’ 

“T happened to know, in fact, that the fellow was a libertine; so that I was 
within my right in speaking a little sharply. Still I ought not, I admit, to have 
used the word rendezvous, and I was speedily punished for my temerity. 

“¢«M. Latour,’ said Antoinette, drawing herself up, ‘you judge others, perhaps, 
by what you are yourself. I have the honour to wish you good evening. No, do 
not accompany me, please; I require no escort. Between this and home I am 
only likely to encounter Mussulmans, and it is not their custom to insult unprotected 
women.’ 

“She knew less about their customs than she supposed, I thought ; but I was 
too much wounded to make any rejoinder. I bowed and fell back, merely taking 
care to follow her at a certain distance until she had safely reached the Restaurant 
de I’Oasis. I had not, as you will conceive, the remotest doubt respecting her perfect 
innocence in the matter; still I was not contented with her, and I promised myself 
that for some days to come Mademoiselle Antoinette might visit the olive-grove 
without finding the humblest of her slaves there. 

“During the whole of the following day I sulked and avoided entering the 
Restaurant de l’Oasis; but soon after nightfall I was driven thither in search of 
news, for the whole town was astir with a rumour that Si-Mohammed had left, 
accompanied by his escort—having, it was said, abruptly broken off the negotiations 
upon which he had been engaged. Apparently there was to be no more question of 
olive-groves, or olive-branches either, for me. 

“T found the restaurant full of officers, who confirmed the report which I had 
already heard, and advised me to lose no time in preparing myself for a campaign. 
Si-Mohammed ought never to have been allowed to make his escape, they said ; 
it might not even now be too late to intercept him, and the delay in issuing marching 
orders was inexplicable. The general opinion, however, was that he would succeed 
in reaching the mountains, that he would raise a formidable insurrection, and that 
we had the prospect of at least a month’s active service before us. 
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“ All this suited me well enough; but I was presently to receive another piece of 
news, which was far from being equally agreeable to me. Madame Pommery, who 
looked quite upset, beckoned me out of the throng, after a time, to ask whether I 
had seen her niece. 

“*She left the house early,’ the good lady said, ‘and she has returned 
neither for d@éjetiner nor for dinner. It is the first time that she has failed to 
appear at midday. Ah, M. Latour, if you know anything, I implore you not to 
keep me in suspense! You see how impossible it is for me to go out and 
seek for her.’ 

“I could see that the worthy Madame Pommery had suspicions of me—suspicions 
which I fear I was not entirely successful in removing. What was certain was that 
I could render her no assistance ; for now the orders which we had been expecting 
arrived at length, and I ceased to be a free agent. You may be sure that there was 
a heavy heart beneath my tunic when I rode out through the gates of Tlemcen by 
moonlight ; but I forced myself to laugh and joke like the others, for at that time 
I had not yet given my proofs, and you know what is apt to be thought of a man 
whose face is longer than usual when he sets out on a campaign. 

“Still, the more I reflected upon Antoinette’s mysterious disappearance the 
less I felt disposed to connect it with the departure of SiiMohammed. That the 
man, for his own purposes, had beguiled her into a religious discussion was not 
improbable; that she had been to some extent fascinated by him I could believe, 
since he had the name of being a seductive talker; but that Antoinette Roche would 
ever have consented to fly from her aunt’s house with an infidel who was the enemy 
of France—adlons donc! Some other explanation must be sought for. I believe I 
ended by persuading myself that she had simply gone out for a rather longer walk 
than usual. It might be assumed that she had not risen in the best of spirits that 
morning, that she had experienced a craving for solitude, possibly also that, on 
thinking over her behaviour of the previous night, she had felt reluctant to run 
the risk of meeting a friend whom she had treated in no very friendly fashion. In 
a word, I hoped for the best, and at the end of a week I had forgotten—I will 
not say Antoinette, but my fears. Think what you will of me, gentlemen, it 
remains true that there is a season for all things, and that love and war have little 
to say to one another. 

“Those who think that an expedition against uncivilised tribes ought not to be 
dignified by the name of war are perhaps without personal experience of fighting 
in the mountains of Algeria. ‘To-day the Arabs are powerless; but even in 1871 
—which was a little before M. de Savigneux’s time, I believe—they contrived to 
give us some trouble, and at the period of which I am speaking we were still far 
from having taught them their lesson. I could tell you of some sharp little affairs 
in that same campaign, one of which cost us, if I remember rightly, thirty men out 
of our small force, besides two officers ; but I am aware that these ancient histories 
no longer interest anybody. I pass over, then, the recital of our fatigues, our successes 
and our reverses, to come to the day when at length we found ourselves, as we 
believed, within striking distance of Si-Mohammed-el-Akroun. Our great object, 
you will understand, was to capture or kill him before the insurrection should have 
time to spread farther; and he, divining no doubt, our amiable intentions, led us a 
pretty dance hither and thither, harassing us on every opportunity, but taking good 
care not to show the tip of his nose. However, we were pushing him all the time 
towards the frontier of Morocco, and one fine morning we had the satisfaction of 
descrying what we took to be his outposts. It was then that our chief rubbed his 
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hands, foreseeing a decisive engagement. As for me, I esteemed myself in 
luck when I was sent forward with a few troopers to reconnoitre. 
“Gentlemen, there are persons who pretend that there is no such thing 
as luck in this world, and who ascribe everything that happens 
to a man to his skill or his incapacity. 
They would never talk such nonsense 
if they knew anything of the conditions 
of warfare; otherwise I should like to 
ask them how I was to carry out my 
instructions without risking a catastrophe 
on a small scale. I took all the custom- 
ary precautions; we fully expected to 
come across the enemy’s scouts ere long, 
and should have been ready to give an 
account of them had they cared to attack 
us. But what I take the liberty to call 
bad luck was to stir up, all of a sudden, 
a whole cloud of white-robed horsemen, 
who seemed to start from the ground 
in front of us, and who advanced 
at a gallop, yelling 
and_ brandishing 
their long guns 
as the fashion 
of those 


Sif 
gentry is. We should 
have wheeled round and dug our spurs into our horses, you say? Perfectly !—and 
that is just what my men did. If I was prevented from following their example, 
it was because luck was against me. Was it my fault that my horse crossed his legs 
and fell heavily, leaving me to the tender mercies of a crew of savages who, as I 
had time to reflect while struggling to my feet, were accustomed to give no quarter ? 
“Tf you imagine that it reassured me to be hoisted upon my horse again and to 
be hurried off, with my arms bound tightly behind my back, between two of these 
bandits, that is because you are imperfectly acquainted with the delicate attentions 
which they reserve for some of their prisoners. The dead do not return, and we 
had no means of knowing what had befallen such of our unhappy comrades as had 
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been captured alive by the enemy ; but tales had been told round the camp-fire the 
recollection of which made me regret that I had not been despatched where I lay. 
A soldier must not fear death; but Aard/eu ! if you can find me the man who does 
not fear torture, I shall be ready to take off my hat to him and acknowledge myself 
his inferior. The truth is that I would have given all I possessed, the horse that 
I rode and the clothes off my back, to my captors if they would have let me go to 
find my way back as best I might to my own people. 

“But it would have been useless to say so, even if I had spoken their hideous 
language, of which the dnly word that I had ever learnt was makasch. Makasch, as 
you probably know, means ‘nothing,’ and is useful as a reply to importunate beggars. 
I did, I own, repeat several times ‘ Makasch la peine, meaning them to understand 
that I was only a sub-lieutenant, and that they would gain nothing by burdening 
themselves with my person; but they deigned no answer. Very likely they thought 
that a rescue would be attempted; for they pressed on at full speed up hill and 
down dale, and how my horse kept on his legs is more than I can explain. Alas! 
I knew full well how small my chances of being rescued were. We were now, as 
I calculated, quite thirty kilométres away from our main body; my men would be 
sure to report me killed, and in any case they would have no clue as to the direction 
in which I had been carried off. 

“T myself took little note of the country, save that it was mountainous, sterile, 
and ill adapted for operatioris against a foe to whom every inch of it was familiar. 
The heat of the sun was overpowering, the cord by which my arms were bound 
was Causing me atrocious sufferings ; I had had nothing to eat since the crust and 
the cup of coffee that I had hastily swallowed before starting. I was so fatigued 
that I could scarcely sit in my saddle, and more than once in the course of that 
interminable ride I should have rolled to the ground had I not been roughly jerked 
back into position by the elbow of one or other of the white-robed rascals who had 
me in charge. Not until sunset did we draw rein, and by that time I was too 
much exhausted to care what became of me, or to count the numerous tents of the 
encampment which we had reached. My one wish was for water and for deliverance 
from that accursed cord. 

“Rather to my surprise, I obtained both of these blessings. I was taken into 
a tent, I was unbound, a bowl of goat’s milk was given to me, and I was made 
aware by significant gestures that if I were insane enough to attempt escape my 
shrift would be short. We men are but animals, when all is said, and our bodies 
preoccupy us a good deal more than our souls. I cannot tell how you would have 
felt in my place, but everything leads me to the belief that your sensations would 
have been much the same as mine were after a dish of kouskous and a chibouque, 
with both of which luxuries I was provided by my captors. Notwithstanding the 
uncertainty of my position—or rather the certainty that I was being reserved for a 
cruel death—TI stretched my stiffened limbs out upon the ground, made a pillow of 
my tunic, and fell fast asleep. 

“When I awoke, the daylight had given place to darkness, but over my head 
swung a lantern, by the feeble glimmer of which I was enabled to distinguish the 
features of an Arab, who was squatted close beside me and was peering into my face. 
He was an oldish man, with a scanty grey beard, a nose like the beak of a bird 
of prey and long yellow teeth, which he displayed as soon as I began to return 
his stare. He lost no time in breaking out into a tirade of guttural gibberish ; 
but as I signified to him that he was wasting his breath upon me, he substituted 
a villainous caricature of French for his own language, shouting each short sentence 
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at the top of his voice, and shaking his fingers in my face, as the manner of those 
people is. 

“T could not gather the meaning of all that he said, but I ascertained that 
I was in Si-Mohammed’s camp, that my life was not immediately threatened and 
that I was to be treated with kindness, not to say honour, upon my compliance 
with certain conditions—which was satisfactory, so far as it went. The next step 
was to discover what those conditions were; and I assure you that I had difficulty 
in keeping my countenance when they were divulged to me. I was to proclaim 
myself a follower of the Prophet and to undergo the requisite process of initiation 
into the Mahometan religion—no less than that, nor anything more! I was not to 
be asked any questions as to the number or disposition of our forces ; I was not to 
be called upon to bear arms against my fellow-countrymen ; upon the conclusion of 
the campaign I should, if I wished it, be set at liberty and permitted to return 
to France. 

““«'Toi embrasser l’Islam,’ Si-Mohammed’s emissary said, summing up the terms 
which I was to accept—‘non pas te battre contre les Francais, non !—rester en 
arritre avec les femmes si tu veux—partir pour chez-toi aprés la guerre si tu veux— 
précher l’Islam en France. C’est entendu, hein ?’ 

“I asked him what would happen in case I declined ; whereupon he drew his 
forefinger slowly across his throat from ear to ear, with a grin which showed all 
his sharp fangs and caused me a certain sensation of discomfort about the region of 
the spinal column. 

“Tf I must confess the whole truth, Si-Mohammed’s grotesque proposition was 
not without attractions for me. I asked whether I might be allowed a little time to 
consider it, and he replied that the remainder of the night would be granted to me. 
At dawn I should have to make up my mind, one way or the other. In answer 
to some further questions, he informed me that his leader was a man of great 
sanctity, who preferred a live Mussulman to a dead Frenchman. He himself, he 
added, with agreeable frankness, held different opinions, and would rather kill me 
than not ; although he was prepared, in accordance with superior orders, to welcome 
me as an alien brother. He then pointed out that I was unarmed and that the tent 
was efficiently guarded ; after which he withdrew, leaving me to my reflections. 

“Tf he had insisted upon an immediate reply, I believe, ma /foz! that Si- 
Mohammed and Islamism would have gained a convert. Life is sweet; the religion 
which the priests teach, and which some of you gentlemen seem to consider essential 
to the salvation of our country, had always seemed to me (when I had thought about 
it at all) a somewhat strange development of the doctrines of its Founder ; moreover 
nothing would compel me to remain a Mussulman from the moment that I should 
have recovered my freedom. Well, for all that, I had decided long before daybreak 
that I must die. In the hours of darkness I had time to think of many things 
of my poor old mother, away there upon the banks of the Adour, praying for me 
morning and night ; of the Curé for whom I used to serve at mass in my childhood ; 
of a hundred legends of saints and martyrs, over which I had shed tears before I 
learnt to laugh at them. You remember Montaigne and his Quwe scais-je? That 
was a little my feeling. I had been deceived, perhaps; but I had been deceived 
by honest people, and I could not go back to them with the confession that I 
had been a traitor and a coward. What was provoking was that they would 
never hear of my heroism, and that the calendar would remain unenriched by 
the additional name of Saint Jean-Marie Latour. 


“ Enfin! 


I should have been as puzzled at the time as I am now to give any 
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better reasons than those which I have mentioned for my determination to have my 
throat cut ; and when the supreme moment came I was not asked to give any reasons 
at all. My grey-bearded rascal reappeared immediately after sunrise, heard my 
decision without emotion or protest and proceeded at once to make the necessary 
preparations for my execution. He paid me, however, the compliment of calling me 
courageous, and, after a brief absence, intimated to me that, in recognition of my 
bravery, I was to have the honour of being shot instead of decapitated—which latter 
had been the original sentence. 

“JT will not deny that this announcement came to me as an immense relief. 
One does not wish to die the death of a pig, and for the last two hours I had been 
trying to banish from my mind some misgivings as to the skill of my executioner. 
But I knew that these children of the desert could shoot straight enough with their 
long matchlock guns, and that I should accomplish my transit from this world to the 
next without pain. It is true that I should have preferred remaining in this world, 
which, with all its defects, seemed to me better fitted to fulfil my modest requirements 
than purgatory, or even Paradise ; still, I was so thankful to have escaped butchery 
that I marched off almost cheerfully to the open space beyond the encampment 
where half a dozen dismounted cavaliers were waiting to put an end to me. 

““My arms had once more been secured by a cord; I was placed with my 
back against a palm-tree, and firmly bound to it by a second cord. ‘Then I was 
left, the slant rays of the sun striking full into my eyes, which I involuntarily 
closed, while I recommended my soul to the saints and Si-Mohammed-el-Akroun 
to the devil. 

“At the moment when I expected to hear the explosion of six charges of powder 
a shrill cry rang in my ears; instantly two soft arms were flung round my neck. 
Judge of my stupefaction when I realised that it was Antoinette—my own Antoinette— 
who was clinging to me and demanding to die with me! 

“<Tt is I, my beloved, I myself!’ she whispered. ‘Did you not guess that 
Si-Mohammed had carried me off from Tlemcen with him? I promised to meet him 
on the morning after you saw us together. I suspected nothing,—I was gagged and 
borne away before I could utter a sound. Ah, do not swear, my adored! we must 
forgive every one now. Si-Mohammed has treated me kindly and respectfully ; he 
wishes to make me his wife. Only, as that cannot be until I have joined his religion, 
he has been disputing with me day by day, and I have humoured him, hoping 
always that our troops might come and rescue me. But when I heard that a French 
officer, who had been captured, and who had refused to abjure the Catholic faith, was 
to be executed this morning, I was ashamed of myself. I resolved to share his fate. 
Heaven has granted me the supreme happiness of expiring in the arms of one whom 
I love more than life!’ 

“T leave you to picture to yourselves the emotions with which I had listened 
to a monologue which, naturally, had not been delivered without rough interruptions. 
The Arabs had expostulated with Antoinette ; they had even tried to drag her away 
by force, but she clung to me with a desperation which lent her superhuman strength. 
Physically, I was incapacitated from taking part in the struggle, the arms in which 
she had declared that she would expire being, as you know, attached to the trunk 
of a stout palm-tree. But I might have urged her not to sacrifice her young life, if 
I could have found it in my heart to do so. I could not! How was it possible 
to leave her at the mercy of a capricious barbarian? I felt that the sublime and 
touching end which she had chosen for herself was the best that could have been 
chosen for her. 
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“ Meanwhile, there dawned within me the glimmer of a faint hope. The Arabs 
were evidently afraid to fire upon her; her body protected mine, and it seemed 
possible—just possible—that the chief, on being appealed to, might consent to 
spare us both. But this rather fantastic notion was instantly dispelled when Si- 
Mohammed himself darted forth on horseback, his swarthy countenance livid with 
fury, and drew rein so close to us that I could feel his hot breath upon my 
cheek. 

“*Woman!’ he hissed out between his teeth, as he drew a pistol from his 
waistband, ‘go back to your tent! You and this dog of a Christian, who has 
chosen to die in his unbelief, belong to me. Leave him, or by the beard of the 
Prophet you shall fare no better than he!’ 

““* Never!’ cried the brave girl. ‘I defy you, Si-Mohammed, and I would 
rather—a thousand times rather—perish with the man whom I love than live for 
another moment under your protection !’ 

“He did not make her repeat her noble words. Grinding his teeth with rage, 
he muttered, ‘ Die, then, both of you !’ and levelled his pistol at us. 

“That he did not pull the trigger was due, Antoinette always averred, to the 
direct interposition of the Blessed Virgin, whose aid she had invoked. As for 
me, I am a practical man, and I am unwilling to make too heavy a demand upon 
your faith, knowing how little of it most of you have to spare. I will, therefore, 
confine myself to historie facts, and will only tell you that Si-Mohammed, like his 
followers, was startled into oblivion of the condemned prisoners by a terrific uproar 
which suddenly arose within a hundred yards of us. The shrieks of women, the 
hoarse shouts of the Arabs, the thunder of hoofs, the sharp crackle of carbines 
all these told a tale which there was no misunderstanding. The camp had been 
surprised ; our brave regiment had added one more leaf to its crown of laurels, and 
we were saved ! 

“Tt was thus,” concluded Colonel Latour, a little abruptly, “that I missed the 
only chance of canonisation which has ever come in my way.” 

The story seemed to be so lacking in completeness that, after a pause, one of 
the audience made so bold as to ask, “ And Antoinette—did you marry her?” 

“Sir,” replied the Colonel, drawing himself up, “your question, permit me to 
tell you, is not in good taste. Romance is one thing, marriage is another. You 
conceive that there were difficulties. When one has the honour to bear the name 
of Latour one is not free to contract an alliance with no matter whom. If there 
are episodes in my past life over which it pleases me to draw a veil, I imagine 
that you will concede me the right to do so. For the rest, I have only to add that 
any gentleman who may feel disposed to cast a reflection upon my honour or upon 
that of Mademoiselle Antoinette Roche will find me entirely at his orders.” 

Nobody taking up this challenge, the fiery Colonel rose, wished us all good-night, 
and stalked off, leaving us to pay for his vermouth. 

“There are certain details in that narrative,” observed De Savigneux, as soon 
as he was out of earshot, “which strike me as suspicious. For instance, I was 
quartered for some time at Tlemcen, and I am pretty well informed as to the records 
of my corps ; but never until now have I heard a word about such a warrior as Si- 
Mohammed-el-Akroun.” 

“The great fault of modern criticism,” remarked Paul Bernier, “is its narrow 
demand for literal accuracy. There are people, no doubt, who would be capable 
of inquiring how the Colonel managed to understand that dialogue between Si- 
Mohammed and Antoinette, since, by his own admission, he did not know a word 
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of Arabic. 


But, as he himself has pointed out, romance is one thing and—reality 
is another. 


If one of the objects of secular education is to take all romance out 
of the lives of our children, I, as a humble member of the general public, shall 
have to think a second and a third time before I lend it my support.” 


W. E. Norris. 
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1{ IT is with some reluctance that I have been induced 

rat to give my views as to the changes which have 
taken place in English Society within my own 
recollection; and I have only consented to do so 
under a pseudonym, for reasons that concern no 
one but myself. My reluctance is, perhaps, intensi- 
fied by the fact that my verdict is a totally different 
one from that of two of my predecessors, and that 
I feel I am placed somewhat in the position of 
5) Balak, with this difference: that whereas I may 
be expected to bless, I can only—well, to a con- 
siderable extent condemn ! 
i \ The two characteristics of English Society which 
have chiefly developed themselves during the last 
twenty years are, to my mind: firstly, blatant 
vulgarity ; secondly, undistinguishing, slavish, and 
almost universal adoration of the Golden Calf. 

When—many years ago, alas!—I made my dédét in Society, I found it a 
collection of people all of the same social position, many of them bound together 
by ties of relationship, knowing each other more or less intimately, and also tolerably 
well acquainted with each other’s financial position. All belonging to the same 
monde, poverty was not looked upon as a crime. The richer among us did not 
ostentatiously flaunt their moneybags in the faces of their poorer neighbours; nor 
did those who had been less lavishly endowed with this world’s goods deem it 
necessary either to disguise or to be ashamed of their comparative poverty. Life 
was, in most respects, far simpler then than now. The mere fact that our host 
had squandered thousands of pounds on orchids or roses for the decoration of his 
staircase and rooms on the occasion of some festivity would not in the slightest 
degree have enhanced our enjoyment of a ball or party. Younger sons with three 
hundred a year did not think it necessary to ape the extravagances and luxury of 
those enjoying fifty times their income. People, in my belief at least, were far 
more easily pleased, far more readily amused, and did not take the cost of any 
entertainment as a criterion for measuring its enjoyment. The mischief to which I 
point has been of gradual growth, and is due, in my opinion, to a very simple cause. 
Here in England we have no fixed line of demarcation separating one section of 
society from another. In democratic France the ouvrier has his distinctive costume, 
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as has also the donne ; and in Paris one is spared the spectacle of seeing on Sundays 
the kitchen-maid arrayed in a grotesque parody of the latest fashion, probably in a 
tawdry travesty of her mistress’s newest dress, walking arm-in-arm with the plumber’s 
assistant decked out in slop-shop abominations, adopting in shoddy materials the 
latest outcome of sartorial eccentricity. The owvrier and the donne are not ashamed 
of their respective positions, and do not seek to disguise them in a cheap imitation 
of the classes immediately above them. The same holds good in every other 
Continental country, and in those under a monarchical régime the line of demarcation 
between the Hof-Gesellschaft and the Bourgeoisie is as rigidly drawn as between the 
Bourgeoisie and the working-classes. In Vienna, for instance, every person is or 
is not born Hof-faihig. Not all the gold of Ophir, not all the manceuvring of the 
veriest Machiavelli in petticoats, can procure that advantage for one who is not 
entitled to it by birth; and it does infinite credit to the common sense of the 
Bourgeoisie in Austria that no attempt is ever made to attain the impossible, or to 
ignore the infrangible barrier. The situation is frankly accepted. The result is 
that in Vienna there exists the most delightful Society that can be found on the 
face of the earth. Small it is certainly; but that fact is fully compensated for 
by the intimate relations which exist between all its members. In Vienna, as in 
London in my young days, the amount of most people’s incomes is more or less 
well known, with the result of an entire absence of vulgar ostentation—of brandishing 
fat cheque-books in the face of a gaping crowd, which, as I have already stated, 
is now only too characteristic of these later days. 

In England, however, these broad lines of separation do not exist. Perhaps it 
is as a consequence of this that it is the desire of the great majority of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen to be mistaken for those of the classes immediately above them, 
I have pointed out that on the Continent such mistakes are impossible. Officers 


habitually wear their uniform ; the working-classes wear the dress of their calling ; 
and the veriest tyro would be able, after a few days’ experience, to detect 
unerringly a difference between the JGourgeois, however much endimanché, and any 


member of the upper classes. 

The ingrained—I fear I must write the word—snobbishness of the English 
people has during the last thirty years triumphantly asserted itself. The worship 
of the Golden Calf is, for better or worse, a fait accompli. Midas is king for the 
moment; and the result of his rule has had, in my poor opinion, an appallingly 
demoralising effect upon English Society. Money, money, money, is nowadays the 
one requisite, and in this connection I must dissent from one of my predecessors, 
who said “a vulgar Midas found it difficult even to get his pheasants shot for him.” 
‘Es non olet is the accepted maxim nowadays. Any adventurer, any parvenu, 
provided that he has the requisite shekels at his bankers’, is accepted with open arms 
by a large section of society. His absent /’s, his vulgarity, his ostentation, are all 
alike accepted, provided they be sufficiently well gilded. And this idea seems to have 
permeated, to a more or less extent, through nearly all the strata of the so-called 
upper classes. The impecunious younger son may turn his social advantages into 
current coin of the realm in any and every way he chooses. I hear (for there are 
very few items of intelligence floating about London which a chaperon does not 
hear during the nightly vigils of a London season) that nowadays many young men 
are so absolutely lost to all sense of personal dignity, that they do not scruple to 
take advantage of the position into which they were born by acting as touts for 
wine merchants, or as commission agents for firms of upholsterers. Some few 
years ago, indeed, some few of them fell so low as to embark in business as 
dressmakers and milliners, and actually went the length of touting their partners 
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at a ball for orders for a dress for the next social function at which they should 
meet. To me there is something unspeakably repulsive in this debasement of a 
social position in order to bring in pounds, shillings, and pence, with which to ape 
the vagaries and vulgar eccentricities of the sons of the newly arrived Midas. 

I must own that Midas has afforded me a vast amount of innocent amusement 
not unmixed with contemptuous pity. When he has arrived at length at the goal, 
when he has attained the summit of his lifelong ambition, and has blossomed 
into an hereditary legislator, his childish exuberance and delight at his newly- 
acquired honours have afforded me infinitely interesting material for contemplation. 
On the walls of his palace, embellished by exquisite portraits by Reynolds and 
Gainsborough of “ other people’s” ancestors, from the cornice of his over-decorated. 
and over-gilt ball-room, from every coign of vantage, blazes the newly-acquired 
symbol of his rank, gained, heaven alone knows by how many sacrifices of his 
own personal feelings, convictions and beliefs, to the exigencies of his political party. 
I have myself, moz gui vous parle, seen in the house of a Midas, gud venait @arriver, 
the newly-acquired symbol of his hereditary rank blazing defiantly at me from the 
coal-scuttle. I must, however, own frankly that Midas usually shows an excellent taste 
in the decoration of his house. He can always command the services of experts, who 
know a good thing froma bad one. Still, however beautiful the objects which he 
collects around him, there is never that aspect of things having grown together in the 
house which gives that grand air to some of our old English country mansions. 

Another factor in London Society which has to be noted since my day is the extra- 
ordinary influence of the Semitic element, whose pertinacity in pushing themselves 
to the front is only equalled by the insufferable conceit and vulgar display with which 
they attempt to hide their unfitness for their new surroundings. I would wish at 
the outset to say that there is one family belonging to this race who have become 
so completely English in their tastes and ideas that they must be excluded from this 
category. All this family are completely devoid of that love of ostentation which, 
alas! seems to characterise so many of their race. Beautiful no doubt their houses 
are—perfect museums of gems and masterpieces of pictorial and decorative art—still, 
and those of my readers who are able to recognise the family to which I refer will, 
if they know them well, cordially agree with me, not one of them ever attempted to 
weigh down any of their less prosperous brethren, with the idea of the magnitude and the 
importance of their wealth. This family apart, I cannot help regarding the invasion 
of London by the particular Semitic element to which I refer as a distinct curse. 
They have started by swallowing every affront which ill-bred people may have exposed 
them to; perfectly devoid of pride themselves, they have by every possible social 
bassesse succeeded in climbing the ladder rung by rung, and invariably as they have 
climbed they have kicked down the rungs to which they owe their promotion. 

One of the most striking differences between the London Society of my youth 
and the London Society of the present day is to be found in the manner in which 
it comports itself in the presence of Royalty. In my youth, as I have already 
stated at the beginning of this article, Society consisted of a limited number of 
persons, all more or less accustomed from their earliest days to meeting the 
Sovereign and the members of Her Family. They treated the members of this 
exalted Family with the respect which was due to their position, but there 
was none of that grovelling before members of the Royal Family which is so 
characteristic of the fin-de-sitcle London. Any one who has been present at a 
Court ball must blush at the opinion foreigners must form of us when they see 
the frantic struggle and rush to get a position in the line of the Royal Procession 
on its way to supper. The eagerness to extract a nod or glance of recognition 
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would in my young days have appeared absolutely grotesque. Although we treated 
the Royal Family with that respect which was their due, and although we, deeply 
attached as we were to the Sovereign and all the Members of Her Family, always 
exhibited our respect for them in a becoming manner, we did not feel that our 
social position depended on a chance nod of recognition from any Personage, however 
exalted. The intense vulgarity of latter-day English Society excites my disgust, 
and I unhesitatingly assert my belief that this is entirely due to the influence of the 
nouvelles couches. 

I now touch on the manners, or rather lack of manners, of the young men of 
to-day. 

The deterioration here is so marked that none of my contemporaries—none of 
those, that is to say, who have lived for half a century, more or less, in the world— 
can fail to acknowledge it. Our gilded youth seems to have almost entirely lost 
its respect for women ; the stately courtliness of old days has of course disappeared 
for ever. But what I complain of is the nonchalant, free-and-easy tone, tempered 
with a shade of condescension, which in my young days no gentleman would have 
dared to use to any save members of the He¢ira, but which seems to be universally 
accepted now as a fin-de-siécle outcome of all the old traditions of a chivalrous and 
deferential treatment of the weaker sex. We women are, I think, ourselves greatly 
to blame in this matter. ‘The taxes which custom and the recognised convention of 
common civility imposed on young men twenty years ago were but slight ; still, slight as 
they were, they are now far too onerous for the youth of the present day to dream of 
submitting to them. Young men in London zever now answer a ball invitation: 
should they deign to grace the entertainment with their presence, indeed, in nine cases 
out of ten they will omit the elementary civility of being introduced to, much less 
exchanging a courteous word with, their hostess. 

After a ball not one of them will dream of either calling or even acknowledging 
with a visiting card the attempt that has been made to amuse him; and, in spite 
of this, we London hostesses swallow the affront and bid again and again to our 
houses men who, in my younger days, would have been held, by their apparent lack 
of that which then constituted good breeding, to have shown themselves unfit to be 
asked into decent society. Autre temps, autre meurs ; but it is allowable to hold 
that the maurs which prevailed in my youth were preferable to those I remark in my 
middle age. I remember well, now some thirty-five years ago, hearing a remarkably 
shrewd and observant octogenarian express the opinion that the abolition of duelling 
in England, or, in other words, the relegation to the limbo of the past of a system 
which rendered men personally responsible for their actions, and made them pay, 
possibly with their lives, for an intentional and gratuitous piece of insolence, was certain 
to result in time in the general deterioration of our insular manners. How true this is, 
any one who has lived much on the Continent will readily acknowledge. The man 
accused of some grave offence—such, for instance, as cheating at cards-—seeks his 
remedy in the law-courts instead of on the “rrain. Again, Angelina is decoyed from 
the conjugal dovecot, and from Edwin, by what Mr. Kipling has christened the Zertium 
Quid. In many cases Edwin’s principal preoccupation is to exact from the Zertium 
Quid as large a golden plaster as a British jury will grant him, instead of putting 
a bullet through the Zertiwm caput, as he would have done sixty years ago. Truly 
we live in the days of Monseigneur Argent. Duelling, barbarous as the practice 
may have been as a means of settling disputes between man and man, had at least 
this much in its favour—that it was an excellent school of manners. A coward, or 
bully will think twice about offering a gratuitous insult to any one,-when he knows 
that the price he may have to pay for the indulgence may be his own life. The 
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question of the satisfaction of personal honour is too large a one for me to enter 
upon here. For better or worse, gold has supplanted lead. What a wise man Moses 
was to destroy the Golden Calf before the worship of that fascinating animal in 
modern parlance “caught on”! But it must be a matter of regret that, although 
Moses destroyed the Calf, the new cult appears to have entered deep into the human 
heart, and after lying dormant for thousands of years, to have reappeared with tenfold 
vitality in our modern Babylon, and to have permeated through all the strata of 
English Society. We must be rich now, and we must be smart. Oh, that odious 
word smart! It has done more to demoralise English Society than any one would 
believe possible. The potentialities of mischief lurking in that modest monosyllable 
have completely changed the old order of things, and have substituted for the 
old-fashioned silver—clumsy, perhaps, and ugly, but still real in spite of its faults— 
have substituted for this, I say, a piece of gimcrack electro-plate, showy and 
meretricious, but which, upon examination, turns out to be a flagrant imposition. 

I alluded at the beginning of this article to the curious love of mixing in and 
being mistaken for members of the class immediately above them, which is so 
characteristic of many English people. My son, indeed, informs me that certain 
enterprising but needy individuals have seen their way to turning this national 
characteristic into a source of perennial pecuniary profit to themselves. Their 
modus operandi is as follows: They select some palpable representative of commerce, 
and address him in a loud tone of voice in a crowded thoroughfare as “ Captain,” 
inquiring at the same time whether he does not recollect Corporal Scott of his old 
regiment. My son adds that in nine cases out of ten the ruse is successful. 
The honest cit, gratified beyond measure at the proclamation of his fictitious military 
rank before the passers by, repays the compliment in current coin of the realm. 
In a higher walk of life the operations of this intelligent speculator are also followed 
with considerable success. It is not at all uncommon now for persons of an 
established position to lend the @gzs of their name (presumably for a consideration 
of some kind) to a struggling, ambitious new-comer, and to invite guests in their 
own name to the house of the latest arrival from the shores of Ophir. 

Again, the Duchess of Pontefract has her comings and goings between London 
and Pontefract Castle duly chronicled in the morning papers; accordingly it is 
necessary for Mrs. Cholmondely Brown to announce to the world, through the 
medium of the JJorning Post, that she, Mrs. Cholmondely Brown, and the Misses 
Cholmondely Brown, have arrived at 194, Inverness Terrace, Bayswater, for the 
season, from the Hollies, Sloperton-on-Sea. Truly a thrilling piece of intelligence ! 

I trust I shall not be regarded, in what I have just said, as in any way reflecting 
upon the great English middle class. Nothing was further from my intention. 
No one has a greater admiration for the sterling qualities, the devotion to duty, 
and the untiring energy of the middle class, most of whom are above all these 
foibles and follies ; but I hate and detest shams, the electro-plated goods to which 
I have alluded above. 

Every medal, however, has its reverse; and I come now to a pleasanter part 
of my task, in noting the improvements which have taken place during the fifty 
odd years I have inhabited this planet. I must at the outset, however, express 
my complete dissent in one particular from my immediate predecessor in the jury box, 
who finds in the curious “o//a podridas” or “ 
hostesses, a subject of congratulation. As she observes, Atheists and High Church 
dignitaries, Socialist and Conservative Cabinet Ministers can there meet on neutral 
ground ; any one, in fact, who has a name, or has acquired any sort of notoriety, 
is a welcome guest in those hospitable sa/ons. 
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Proud indeed must feel the inhabitants of Eatanswill (should there be any 
surviving) at this apotheosis of their distinguished townswoman Mrs. Leo Hunter ! 
Personally, I do not hold the belief that by feeding a tiger. with lumps of sugar 
you can transform his nature into that of the domestic cat; nor do I incline to the 
idea that a casual i.eeting between two men who have hardly an idea in common 
can contribute in the smallest degree towards ridding the one of his crude impractical 
theories, or breaking down the wall of prejudice which surrounds the other. 

Having uttered this mild protest, I can, however, give my cordial adhesion 
to the view that some things have changed for the better in so-called Society, 
during my lifetime. Our girls are healthier, more natural, less helpless, and venture 
to think for themselves and to have ideas of their own. ‘That in some cases this 
independence has been carried to extreme limits, does not in the least modify my 
views. Formerly, an insipid “ missishness” was considered becoming in a young 
girl, a certain amount of helplessness was regarded as attractive and ladylike—in 
fact, most girls thought it due to their self-respect to emphasise their physical 
weakness by fainting incontinently at odd moments. Women had not then taken to 
athletics, and the acme of good breeding in a girl was supposed to be a mawkish 
Jadeur, which nowadays would be voted quite intolerably affected. This, I take it, 
was a remnant of the artificial life of the eighteenth century. Fresh air and plenty 
of exercise have changed all this, and have rendered our sex better able to fulfil 
their duties as mothers, and to maintain sound minds in sound bodies. Intel- 
lectually, I think, also, women have made vast strides. ‘The high pressure of 
modern existence, the perpetual changes of scene, have tended to sharpen and 
polish the wits of any girl with a moderate intellectual endowment. The fear of 
being thought prim, old-fashioned or dull, may sometimes tend to lead a girl 
perilously near the border-line, but on the whole the healthy natural instincts of 
English womanhood can be trusted to preserve an even balance in this respect. 

Again, taste has marvellously improved. Our houses are beautiful with a graceful 
daintiness undreamt of thirty years ago, during that carnival of universal ugliness 
which characterised the middle Victorian period. Our women are unquestionably 
better dressed ; we have realised the delight and beauty that flowers impart to our 
homes ; even in culinary matters good taste has asserted itself, and put an end to 
the Gargantuan and indigestible banquets that formed so marked a feature of 
the London of the middle of the century. Indeed, recognising as I do the 
incontrovertible historical fact that excessive luxury has always marked the decadence 
of a nation, I sometimes fear that our national virile qualities may be sapped by 
the general love of luxurious surroundings, which is entangling us in its tentacles. 

But to my mind the healthiest and most encouraging sign of the times is the 
awakening of the richer classes to their duties and responsibilities to their poorer 
brethren. They seem to have realised the truth of that awful text, “To whom 
much is given, of him shall much be required.” Of course this sense of duty is 
no new thing among the much-decried landed classes. The daughters of such 
families have always, in my time at least, supposing their mother to have been 
worth her salt, been brought up from their earliest childhood to visit their poorer 
neighbours, to alleviate their sufferings in sickness to the best of their ability, and— 
most important item of all—to talk to their less fortunate brethren on a footing of 
equality, without a touch of that hateful condescension which robs charity, however 
munificent, of all its grace. Will you never realise, Madam Midas, that the wife 
of an artisan or of a farm labourer has her pride, and is as much entitled to 
it, as you yourself are? If you give alms, do not throw them like a bone to a 


speak as one human being to another: your sympathy, if it be genuine, 
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will be as much appreciaied, possibly more, than your gold; and above all, strive 
and endeavour to eliminate the smallest shade even of condescension or patronage 
in your tone or manner. Our urban poor are intensely sensitive and very proud ; 
if you visit amongst them, do so on a footing of the most complete equality, and 
you will always be welcome. Remember, whether you are addressing the wife of the 
Heir-Apparent or the wife of a labourer, that it is quite unnecessary either to 
cringe in the one case or to patronise in the other. 

In conclusion, whilst condemning in the most unqualified manner the undue 
love of lucre and the vulgarity which have transformed London Society in the 
last thirty years, I attribute these developments entirely to the parasitical growths 
which have fastened themselves upon us, and to the influence of Croesus over- 
conscious of his moneybags. If I have spoken strongly, it must be remembered 
that any one who has passed the line of the half-century is naturally more wedded 
to the old than to the new. I see hopeful signs for the future. Those same 
young men whose atrocious manners I have described, when put to the test in 
the Egyptian Campaign, in the outposts of the Empire, in various situations of 
peril by land and by sea, have shown that the sense of duty is as strong in them 
as it was in their forefathers. The moral fibre of the nation is still sound; and I, 
as one loving my country dearly and feeling intense pride in her glory, rejoice to 
think that the young men and women of the English upper classes, in spite of 
the demoralisation which Dives has caused to English Society, will, when their 
time comes, continue in the traditions of simplicity, of sense of duty, of obligation to 
their poorer neighbours, of honour, honesty and patriotism which have given their 
class in England an influence which none of the Continental aristocracies have 
ever been able to claim. 

A WoMAN OF THE WORLD. 
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With the dawning of day; 
A trouble, a travail, a newness, 
beginning to be 
As the mists roll away, 


And the young god, his pennons 





glancing with roseate 
light, 


Routs the cohorts of Night. 
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and then grow grey, 





Then a whisper of wings 
Dividing the gloom as it melts 
and is hurried away, 
Some sentinel sings, 
And proud with the Conqueror’s 
pride of the Victory 
won, 


Forth issues the Sun. 


Lewis Morris. 
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JHE room was comfortable enough. It was the guest-room of an old 
Virginian farmhouse on the James River; but the farmer was 
away, fighting in Lee’s army for the defence of Richmond, and a 
half-squadron of Sheridan’s Horse, on outpost duty, occupied the 
building. The furniture of the room was old-fashioned, solid, and 
substantial. The bed had curtains; the floor was carpeted ; 
and prints hung upon the walls. The last place in the world that 

the room resembled or suggested was a prison. Yet the man who walked perturbedly 

up and down the floor was a prisoner—a Confederate prisoner of war; and the other 
man, who paced the courtyard, outside, beneath his window, was a Federal soldier 
guarding him. 

The prisoner had made no attempt to sleep. From ten at night, when they 
had locked him there, till three in the morning, he had been feverishly striding to 
and fro almost without a break. When he had thrown himself, from time to time, 
upon the bed, it was to think. and not to rest. Partly he was weighing chances, and 
wondering whether it was possible that Stuart’s Cavalry would swoop down suddenly 
and rescue him; but his mind mainly dwelt upon the one paramount horror of the 
position in which he found himself. 

His lamp was still burning, and there were pens, ink and paper lying on a table. 
He had asked for this favour, and his captors had granted it without demur. As 
they were going to shoot him at daybreak, they could scarcely grudge him so trivial 
an indulgence. 

There was something which he wanted to write before he died,—a last message 
to his mother in South Carolina, who was praying for his safe return. Three times 
already he had begun the letter, and then stopped and torn up what he had written. 
It was difficult to write without telling either too little or too much. At first he had 
intended to suppress all that was really essential in the story. But within the last 
hour something had happened which had changed his mind, and resolved him to 
write down the plain truth about the things that had befallen him. Cruel as the truth 
was, it was not dishonourable. Better, he thought, that his mother should hear it, 
than that apocryphal, and perhaps calumnious, tales should reach her ears. So, with 
an effort, he calmed himself, and took up his pen and wrote : 


“My Dearest MOTHER,— 
“Whether this letter will ever reach you I cannot say, as I shall have to 
trust to the kind offices of the enemy for its safe transmission. In any case, before 
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you receive it you will have heard the worst. You will have heard that I am dead. 
At the moment when I write this, I have only two or three more hours to live, as 
I am sentenced to be shot at sunrise. If these lines reach you, you will also know 
that you have no reason to be ashamed of me, or of my brother Jefferson, who is 
sleeping in the next room to me, and whose prisoner I am. 

“ Jefferson’s prisoner? ‘That puzzles you no doubt. Well, I will soon make you 
understand. It has happened very simply. 

“JT was serving, as you know, with Stuart’s Cavalry. General Stuart wanted 
some information which could only be obtained by passing inside the Federal 
lines. Happening to know the country better than most, I volunteered for the 


service, and, disguised as a farm hand, made my way in the direction of Richmond. 
I obtained my information; but on the road back I was taken by two of Sheridan’s 
troopers. They searched me, and unfortunately I had concealed about me some 
plans I had made of the Federal defences at Bermuda Hundred. So they brought 
me along to this farmhouse on the James River where they are stationed under 
the command of my brother Jefferson—Captain Jefferson Langley of the Federal 
Army. 

“T didn’t know, any more than you did, that Jefferson was fighting for the 
North. I hadn’t seen him, any more than you have, since that day he ran away 
from home five years ago. I didn’t even know he was alive. But when the sergeant 
marched me in in front of him I recognised him at once. 
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“He wasn’t so quick at recognising me; but that’s no wonder, for, as I told 
you, I was disguised, and I had a ten days’ beard on my face. He began questioning 
me. 

“* Vou have been arrested within the Federal lines. Compromising documents 
have been found upon your person. You are accused of being a Confederate spy. 
Have you anything to say in your defence ?’ 

“ * Nothing,’ I said. 

“ Jefferson looked up. My voice seemed to remind him of something—he didn’t 
quite know what. ‘Then he went on: 

“* By military law the punishment of the crime of which you are accused is death.’ 

“ ¢T know it,’ I said. 

“ Jefferson looked up again. 

* «Tf he said, ‘you are able to put me in possession of any valuable information 
respecting the movements of the Confederate forces, that punishment would be 
remitted.’ 

*«T have no such information to give you,’ I told him. 

“ That time I was quite sure that Jefferson recognised me. I could see it in his 
eyes. But he only said: 

“¢ Precisely. That is the exact lie I expected you to tell.’ 

*“ And then he added : 

“« Sergeant, take your men outside and leave the prisoner alone with me.’ 

“The men filed out, and the sergeant followed them and closed the door. As 
soon as it was shut, Jefferson got up from the table where he was sitting and gripped 
me by the hand. 

“<« Arthur,’ he said, ‘I haven’t seen you these last five years. But I’m not 


mistaken. You are my brother Arthur, aren’t you ?’ 

“‘T hadn’t meant to tell him who I was. You see he’d got to order me to be shot, 
anyway ; and it seemed better he shouldn’t know he was sentencing his own brother. 
But it wasn’t any use trying to deceive him then. He wouldn’t have believed it. So I 


owned up. 

“Ves, Jefferson, I said. ‘I’m Arthur Langley right enough. I was in hopes you 
wouldn’t recognise me. But you have.’ 

“Then we sat down and talked of many things while the soldiers waited outside. 

~ “He asked me for news of you, and wanted to know if you had forgiven him for 
running away from home. I told him that you had, and that he must go back to you 
after the war was over ; and he promised that he would. And then we both cursed the 
war that had brought us together so strangely and so terribly, and poor Jefferson seemed 
even more distressed than I was by our awful meeting. He broke down and sobbed, 
poor boy. 

““*God knows, Arthur,’ he said, ‘I’d let you go right away back to Stuart’s camp, 
if I could. But I can’t.’ 

“ And he couldn’t, mother. You have no notion how these Northerners hate us 
now. ‘Those men outside were just thirsting for my blood. 

“¢T know you can’t do it, Jefferson,’ I told him. ‘Your men wouldn’t let you. 
If you tried they’d mutiny.’ 

* He allowed that it was more than likely. 

“*Tikely ?’ I said. ‘It’s a dead certainty. I’d be shot just the same if you tried ; 
and your second in command would put you under arrest, and your colonel would 
see that you were shot too. No, Jefferson, you’ve got it to do, and you’d best get it 
done right away.’ 
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“The poor boy sat down, and covered his face with his hands, sobbing, ‘Oh, my 
God! my God!’ 

“T tried to calm him down a bit, telling him that it was only the fortune of war, 
and that when I started I knew I was taking my life in my hands. But it didn’t seem 
tocomforthim. He kept pacing up and down the room saying, ‘I can’t do it! I can’t 
do it!’ 

“ But I told him that he must do it—there was no way out of it. Then he made 
a great effort and calmed himself. He sat down at the table and struck the gong, and 
then the sergeant came into the room again, 

“*¢Sergeant,’ he said, ‘the prisoner will be shot at daybreak, 


For the present 
you will lock him in the room opposite to mine.’ 


“And so they brought me up here and left me.” 


There was a break in the letter here, Arthur Langley began several sentences, 


only to strike his pen through them again. But presently he went on thus :-— 


“You will be angry with Jefferson, mother. You will think that I am making 
excuses tor him, and that he might have saved me if he’d liked. 
mother. I have something else to tell you. 
think badly of Jefferson again. 


Then read on, 
When you have read it, you will never 


“Two hours ago I heard some one tapping gently at my door, and a voice—it was 
Jefferson’s voice—spoke to me in a whisper. 
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“¢ Arthur! Arthur!’ he said. ‘Don’t answer me, Arthur, or some one may hear 
you, but listen carefully to what I say.’ 

“T listened ; and this was what he said :— 

“*Tf you put your hand into your washhand jug, you will find a key that will 
unlock your door. In the passage you will see a Federal uniform, and an overcoat. 
Put them on, and walk right out through the front door, and make straight for the clump 





of trees to the west. Button your coat well over your face, and you will be mistaken 
for me. I usually visit the sentries about this time. If you are challenged, imitate my 
voice and give the pass-word, ‘“‘ Petersburg.” Goodbye, Arthur, and God bless you.’ 

“There, mother! you see what Jefferson was willing to do for me. I wonder 
if you understand why I’m not going to let him do it? It is because I know 
just what the offer means. It means that Jefferson will be arrested for conniving at 
my escape, and shot instead of me. I mustn’t allow that to happen, must I ? 
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“Jefferson and I weren’t as good friends as we should have been in the old 
times; but I always allowed there was grit in him, and now I know it. I hope 
there’s grit enough in me to stand out against this temptation. It is a temptation 
to think that there’s that uniform waiting for me all the while, and I’ve only to 
put it on and get clear away. I wonder 





Once again he stopped writing. The temptation had been a real one; for 
life is very sweet at two-and-twenty, and it is hard to let it go by merely sitting 
still, and refusing to accept a sacrifice. Charging a battery is easy by comparison. 
Moreover, the words which Arthur Langley had just put on paper struck back into 
his brain, and once more set him thinking. In a sort of delirious fancy he saw 
himself yielding to the temptation, and putting on that uniform, and walking away 
safely into the open. It seemed so easy and so simple. Fatigue and sleeplessness 
had broken down his nerves, and an irresistible power impelled him to the action. 

“By God !” he whispered hoarsely, “I will do it. I must do it.” 

He held the letter he had just written over the lamp, and let it burn away 
to cinders. Then he drew the key from its hiding-place, and undid the door, 
and stepped out silently into the passage. The promised uniform was in readiness 
for him, and he bent down to pick it up. 

The door of the room opposite, where his brother, the Federal officer, slept, was 
open. Driven by a sudden impulse, he stepped up to it on tiptoe, and looked 
in. Jefferson Langley was sleeping quietly, with the moon shining through the 
window on his handsome, boyish face, and making a glitter on his golden hair. 
His sleep was the calm and peaceful sleep of one who has done his duty, and 
has no more cares upon his mind. 

Arthur Langley stood as it were spell-bound, and gazed at him. The infinite 
peacefulness of the face at first perplexed him. But presently he grew to understand 
it; and a great shame for his own contemplated cowardice stole over him. Gradually 


his muscles relaxed. Silently, and with- out a word, he gathered 
up the uniform, and carried it to a spot “where it might lie without 
exciting any one’s suspicions. Having done this he crept back 


to his room, and locked himself in again, 
none were likely to discover it. 

Then, feeling a great weight lifted 
from his mind, he threw himself down 
upon the bed, and slept dreamlessly, 
like his brother, till the 
dawn. 


and hid the key where 
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IGH noon in Chepe! Through 
sultry Fleet Street pours a dusty 
stream of traffic, vexed by cross- 

currents ; the chariots of the Sz post forth 
to the suburbs, and the Zcho answers with 
the rattle of its carts; the omnibuses roll 
along top-heavy ; a hansom ft 
dashes up and vomits ¢ 
a prizefighter 


Tre Srontine 


into the joffice of a sporting paper, and the 
pavement is blocked with hero-worshippers 
till he emerge ; the pedestrians collide with 
one another ; the compositor jostles the can- 


vasser; the poet galls the kibe of the 
cartoonist, and the “devil” is ever at the 
editor’s elbow—a tossing, sweltering compost 
of humanity. In every branching court the 
air is heavy with the reek of printer’s ink, 
and athrob with the whirr of giant machines. 
And in the country the grass is green, and 
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the brooks are cool, and the blackbird and 
the thrush are singing 

in the shady z=» 

trees, Limnos 2 

in = Arcadia 

viximus — 1, ~ 

too, have lived in 

the ‘“Arcady” 

whereof the Fleet Street ; 
Eclogues are sung ; have known that grind 
of brain, that torpor of over-toil, when the 
word “rest” is erased from the dictionary 
of youth, and one forgets that all about the 
land men and women are living the sweet 
leisurely amenities of daily life, and taking 
seriously what one writes in feverish unpre- 
meditation—nay, are perpending the syllables. 
Round and round goes the roller-wheel to 
which the journalist is bound—veritable 
Ixion he, imitator of the thunders of Heaven 
-—-and round and round he goes in his 
fumous hell, mocked by fitful gleams of 
rustic Edens. Ah! well for him if he 
could nourish the faith that, as Mr. Davidson 
suggests, 























‘* When they come to die 


Good press-men to the country go.” 


But then the journalist cannot easily nourish 
any faith—the rather, faith withers in the 
atmosphere of steam-presses. A. sterilising 
profession his, deadening to the finer feel- 
ings, and engendering a contempt for that 
foolish mortality to which he caters. Life 
and death become merely “ copy”—raw stuff 
for so many lines, at so much a line. What 
can be more materialising than to edit a 
religious paper? Poor journalist! Out of 
touch with realities, his politics too often 
but the accident of his berth, spinning words 
for a living, what wonder if he yearns for 
sunlit glades, and blue waters, and a little 
span in which to possess such soul as he has 
saved from the wreck! Methinks even bad 
press-men should go to the country when they 
die ; and assuredly ali journalists will pass 


unhindered into whatever Paradise be 
ny \ hatever I aradise be. 

4 St. Peter himself will 

” AARAne £08 — be overawed 


by these 
chartered 
freemen of 
the theatre 
and the con- 
\ cert hall, the 
racecourse 
tion, who, 
ally “ Press,” 






and the exhibi- 
murmuring majestic- ; 
will brush by to glory. 

TIS a strange world—this of the press— 
and “journalist” covers as many zoological 
varieties as “actress.” I knew a man once 
who had an incessant itch for bringing out 


| 
new papers, but not one ever 
lived beyond a_ fortnight. 


Failure could 
not dishearten hirn, nor lack of custom stale 


their infinite variety. There were sporting 
papers and sectarian papers, theatrical papers 
and gossip papers, matrimonial papers and 
divorce papers, sixpenny papers and three- 
penny papers and penny papers; but the 
same fate awaited them—they died almost as 
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Yet he was 
always well-groomed and well-shod, sported 
orchids and big cigars, and was even flush 


soon as they were christened. 


of ready money.. I concluded he must be a 
millionaire with a hobby. But one day, when 
we were drinking champagne (which he 
paid for), he unbottled himself. He had 
no ambition to start new papers. He was 
a professional producer of first numbers. 
People buy first numbers—there is always 
a curiosity to see what a new paper is like, 
and many persons collect them. For the 
first number of a new paper, too, one can 
a always get plenty of adver- 

tisements. “ By producing 
fifty-two numbers of one paper 
in a year,” said he, “ I should 








probably come to the workhouse. By pro- 
ducing fifty-two first numbers of different 
papers annually, I make a small fortune.” 
“ But do you never print a second number ?” 
I asked. ‘“ Not unless the paper goes off 
exceptionally well ; then I know that many 
people will buy the second number to see if 
itis as good asthe first. But nothing tempts 
me further—I am not a gambler, I prefer 
a safe game. It is only rarely that I bring 
out even number two. In short, my motto 
is, ‘Look after number one.’” Not till 
then had I understood the genesis of all 
those forlorn hopes sempiternally hawked 
about Fleet Street by frowsy scaramouches. 
It was this same man who in after years ran 
the notorious 77¢//e- Tattle, a sixpenny scandal 
chockful of advertisements procured on the 
strength of its circulation. Its real sale was 
one copy per week, and that was always 
bought up by the libelled person in technical 
proof of publication. 


BuT this is all ancient tittle-tattle brought 
to mind by Mr. Davidson’s “ Fleet Street 
Eclogues ”—a title that is itself a stroke of 
genius. Piquant, indeed, is the contrast 
between the prisoners of the pen and the 
shepherds lying under the spreading beech, 
though it was, perhaps, dimly implicit in 
the famous motto of the Zdinburgh Review, 
with its witty perversion of the second line 
of the First Eclogue: “We cultivate the 
Muses upon a little oatmeal.” Brian and 
Sandy, Basil and Menzies, replace Tityrus and 
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THE 


Melibzeus, Mopsus 
and Menalcas, and 

, the only reeds they 
: mouth are prob- 
ably those 


Yet 
Mr. Davidson’s 
journalists sing as 
simply and sweetly 
of nature as any 
Mantuan swain, 
though they mix their 
pipings with passionate criticism of life. 
Curious it is to compare Mr. Davidson’s 
cosmogony with Virgil’s: 
‘** Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina  terrarumque, marisque 
fuissent, 
Et liquidi simul ignis,” etc., etc. 
with— 
‘* God is an artist, not an artisan, 
Darkly imagining, 
With ice and fire and storm, 
With floods and earthquake-shocks, 
He gave our sphere its form,” etc. 


animzeque, 


Each of these passages occurs in its author’s 
Sixth Eclogue. This is a _ coincidence. 
Everything Mr. Davidson does bears the 
hall-mark of originality, even when he 
writes prose—which, unlike so many poets, 
he writes intentionally. He is more than a 
minor poet—he does not even sing much 








in the minor key. 
| He is a type of “the 
| a younger generation,” 
| which is knocking at 

the door, and will 
| assuredly vivify us 
with the breath of its 
new life and the ar- 
dour of its new song. 
A ray of hopefulness 





English poetry after 
the twilight greys of 
Clough and Arnold 
Even unbelief wears braver 
Despite the jeremiads, which are 





and Tennyson. 
colours, 


Fossa ek 


is stealing again into * 
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the dirges of the elder gods, England is still 
a nest of singing birds (¢es¢e the catalogue of 
Elkin Matthews and John Lane). The best 
of Rudyard Kipling’s Zany Inventions, 
finer even than “The Finest Story in the 
World,” is the introductory poem (as the 
epilogical poem was, to my thinking, the 
crown of “ Life’s Handicap”). A quatrain in 
this noble address “ To the True Romance” 
haunts my memory : 
‘* Thou art the Voice to kingly boys, 

To lift them through the fight, 

And Comfortress of Unsuccess, 

To give the dead good-night.” 
That last line is wonderful. There could not 
be two poets more diverse than Kipling and 
Browning, yet the lesson of both is the same : 
Aspiration is Achievement. By the way, 
they also agree in frequent unintelligibility, 
but Browning is obscure in syntax, Kipling 
in vocabulary. The one bewilders by too 
much depth, the other by too much surface. 
It is as a poet that Kipling will live, and while 
Kipling lives it is absurd to be looking about 
for a Laureate. He has the most optimistic 
outlook of all our singers. It is true many 
persons consider him a cynic and a pessi- 
mist ; but then there are many persons still 
unaware that Thackeray was the senti- 
mentalist of the century, as Zola is_ its 
romanticist. Lord de Tabley, whose “ Poems 
Dramatic and Lyrical” I have had to read 
at last—though I long waited in the hope 
they would blow over, as Sydney Smith puts 
it—has the touch of a fine poet, but he lacks 
the touch of a*national Laureate. Strange 
literary epoch, in which a De Tabley has 
sung unheard and a Swinburne has missed 
the Laureateship. 


ALTOGETHER the next decade of literature 
seems likely to be informed by more of that 
“True Romance” Kipling’s proem invokes, 


and less of that (not necessarily false) 
Analysis the age is heir to ; though Conan 
Doyle, one of the pioneers, needs 
reminding that horror is 
not romance. ‘The third 
volume of Zhe Refugees 
raises the reader’s 
scalp. In the search 
for colour Doyle but daubs in 
blood. Trappers and Red In- 
dians vie in bluggy deeds. The 
acme rest of the book is a vivid, glow- 
ing picture of the Court of Losis Quatorze. 
But that is another story. 











THE success of Rider Haggard, Stevenson, 
Kipling, and Doyle,—all men of blood— 
marks the strength of the recoil from 
analysis, though the age is still anzmic. 
The Hamlet of centuries, “ sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought,” the nineteenth of 
that ilk mouches along, soliloquising about 
more things in heaven and earth than were 
dreamt of in any of its predecessors’ 
philosophy. 


SHE and I met almost 







daily, 
\o, Went away to criticise, 
KN In our diaries each the 
id other, 


Analytically wise. 
\ Now the dust is on our 
» eyes. 


Surely no sadder epitaph can be written than 
that. It was sent me by a literary ghost 
through the dead letter office,—a _post- 
mortem, not a posthumous poem. Ah me! 
Analysis is paralysis, and introspection is 
vivisection, and culture drives one mad. 

No, the only wisdom is to live. Action is 
substance and thought is shadow. 


A SUMMER SONG, 
Far better than to build the rhyme 
Of empty words, it is to hold 
Your hand beneath a sky of gold 
At sunset in the summer time. 


Far sweeter thus to kiss your eyes 
And take life’s fulness at the flood, 
Than, lying stranded in the mud, 
To weave phantasmal melodies. 


To do is higher than to dream, 
To feel is truer than to think, 
And wiser at your lips to drink 
Than at the pale Pierian stream. 


Yet as this lovely summer time 
Your sweetness in my arms I hold, 
I feel my kisses growing cold, 

And all things turning into rhyme. 


THE only people who seem to escape the 
malady of the century are the poor. The 
Weltschmerz touchesthem not ; however great 
their suffering, it is always individual. The 
privileges of poverty are, I fear, insufficiently 
appreciated in these grasping times. It is 
not only income-tax that the poor man is 
exempt from. There is a much more painful 
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taxon income than the pecuniary—it is the 
thought of those who are worsted in the 
struggie for bare existence. Ve victis / 
Yet those who achieve the bare existence, 
who starve not, neither shiver, have surely 
enviable compensations. Not theirs the 
distressful, wearying problems of sociology. 
Far from feeling any responsibility for their 
fellow-beings, they do not even fulfil their 
own personal duty to society,—witness the 
breeding of babies in back streets. They 
have no sympathy’ with the troubles of any 
other class—they eat their hard crust and 
they drink their bitter beer without a thought 


\s2<y of the dyspepsia of the diner-out, and their 


appetite is not dulled by any suspicion of 
heart-sickness in good society. Starvation 
other than physical they do not under- 
stand, and spiritual struggles are caviare. 
The state of the ons in (4 
rich does not give male 
them sleepless 
nights—they have 
no yearnings to 
reform them or 
amend their con- 
dition. The 
terrible over- 
crowding of 4 
the upper #3 
classes on = 
Belgravian 
staircases wakes not a 
pang ; they are untouched by the suffer- 
ings of insufficiently-clad ladies in draughty 
stalls and royal antechambers; and the 
grievances of old army men move them not. 
Not theirs to ponder sorrowfully over the 
lost souls of politicians or the degenera- 
tion of public manners. They live their 
own lives—and, whatsoever the burden, they 
do not bear any one’s but their own. 

















HERE are some fruits of more practical * 
meditations, in my Sancho Panza moments. 

I have noted a number of deficiencies 
in the commonweal which can only be 
remedied — in our modern manner — by 
societies. Let me start with a few of the 
most needed. 


I, SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING NEW OATHS. 
The present currency is badly worn and 
was always nasty. Swear-words are a neces- 
sity. They are the safety-valves of the soul. 
Why not have them nice and innocent—the 
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kind of oath a girl can use to her mother? It 


unfair men should 
8) 
a 


is 
monopolise the bad lan- 







ls guage. I wonder the 
Women’s Rights ss / 
women have not add 
sworn about it. 2/7 / 


fa I have already 
~S—=2 suggested that 
Wellington’s “ two- 


by “I don’t care a double-blank domino.” 
This gives a compound or twopenny sensa- 
tion of the unspeakable, combined with 
absolute innotuity, like a vegetarian chop or 
a temperance champagne. A milder form 
(the penny plain) would be “a blank cheque.” 
The society ought to offer prizes for the best 
suggestions. 


2. SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING READING 
AMONG REVIEWERS. 

It is a notorious fact that critics are the 
most ill-read class in the community. There 
are few occupations so laborious, exhaustive, 
and inadequately remunerated, as reviewing ; 
and who can wonder if the wretched re- 
viewer never finds time to read a book from 
one week’s end to the other. It is a cruel 
anomaly that men, some of whom may have 
souls as much as we have, should be shut 
out from all the pleasures of literature, and 
all the possibilities of self-culture that books 
contain. The poor critic goes to his grave, 
picking up a smattering of cant phrases that 


are in the air—“ Zolaism,’—“ Ibsenites,” 
“Décadents,” “Symbolism,” “the new 
humour,” “the strong-man poetry,” and what 


not—but to become acquainted at first hand 
with the meaning or meaninglessness of these 
phrases is denied him by the hard conditions 
of his life. Publishers would greatly help 
the proposed society by sending out books 
cut. 


3. SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
CELEBRITIES. 

“ Mankind’s available stock of admiration 
is not large enough for all the demands 
made upon it,” wrote Professor Bain, with 
the one flash of humour I have noticed in his 
big treatises. If, as Wordsworth contends, 


** We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love,” 


a certain number of objects of admiration is 
indispensable. 


But the surplusage of cele- 
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brities in this age is simply overwhelming. 
Celebrity is cheap to-day. You may arrive 
at it by a million avenues. It is almost im- 
possible to keep your name out of the papers. 
Culture is so catholic that celebrities who in 
the old days would have been monopolised by 
esoteric cliques are common property. The 
palazographer and the coleopterist claim a 
share of our admiration equally with the 
serpentine dancer and the record-breaking 
cyclist, and the judicious 

editor prints their “ in- 

terviews” at equal length. 
We have an impartial ac- 
quaintance with the tastes 
and views of cardinals and 
comic singers ; and the future 
of the papacy is given almost 
as much space as Little Tich’s 
\ talent for water-colour, and his 
\ fondness for the ’cello and his 

baby. Moreover, that coil of 
cable which makes the whole world 
kin has burdened us with the celebrities of 
the universe. When to these are added 
the celebrities of the past, of every period, 
country, and variety, the brain reels. Too 
many cooks spoil the broth, and too many 
celebrities numb our faculty of wonder. 
The vivid feeling that is possible when 
heroes are few fades into a faint reflection 
of emotion. The celebrity's name calls up 
not admiration, but only a shadowy con- 
sciousness that admiration is due. We never 
pause to get the emotion. I am afraid the 
first proceeding of the society will have to be 
the suppression of the illustrated weeklies, 
which manufacture celebrities artificially to 
fill up their pages, and, in order to have 
pretty pictures, give every actress that makes 
a little hit a prominence which Shakespeare 
did not deserve. 

You will not believe me (though I don’t 
care a double-blank domino if you don’t, for 
it is true) when I tell you that an opposition 
society already exists—a society for the 
manufacture of celebrities. Self-puffery has 
always gone on in a sporadic fashion, most 
people sending their own puffs to the 
papers, and rolling their own logs, on the 
principle that if you want a thing done well 
you must do it yourself. But the idea of the 
society is the organisation of self-puffery. 
It is done through an association which 
undertakes (for a fee) to insert anything you 
choose to send it about yourself in a hundred 


native papers, and a hundred Colonial, 


























Indian, and American papers, as well as to 
get special articles written thereon, and to or- 
ganise press receptions, luncheons, journeys, 
dinners, etc., etc. O tempora! O mores! 
What an exposure of the lower journalism ! 
Oh the crush of celebrities there will be when 
the society has been at work a few years ! 


“WeE authors”—as Beaconsfield said to 
his sovereign—have also a society, and we 
have sent out Mr. Besant and others to 
represent us at the World’s Fair. We want 
to get more money out of America. We 
are not pirated now—only robbed. The 
American Copyright Act—flaunted as a 
capitulation to the Commandments—is the 
most ingenious way of breaking the Eighth 
Commandment ever devised by the wit of 
man or lawyer. You will say it is very 
sordid to think of money ; you will speak of 
divine inspiration ; you would rather see us 
go on the rates ; to save us from base reward 
you even borrow our books instead of buying 
them ; you cannot understand why a writer 
should prefer an honest Copyright Act to a 
halo. Good! I am at one with you. It 
7s sordid to prostitute one’s muse. One 
should be like Mr. Harold Skimpole, and let 
the butcher and the baker go howl. The 
thought of money sullies the fairest manu- 
script. The touch of a cheque taints. 
Good again! Only, when the great poem 
is written, when the great novel is done, 
there ts money in it! Who is to have this 
money? The author? Certainly not. We 
are agreed his soul must be kept virgin, 
But why the publisher? (Above all, why 
the American publisher?) Why not the 
printer? Why not the binder or the book- 
seller? Why not the deserving poor? None 
of these will be defiled by the profits. Why 
should the money not be used to found a 
Lying-in Hospital, oran Asylum for Decayed 
Authors, or a Museum to keep Honest Pub- 
blishers in? Why should not authors have 
the £udos of paying off the National Debt? 
If they are to be the only Socialists in a 
world of individualists, let them at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing their money is 
applied to worthy public purposes. 


THE English Jews have also founded a 
society ; but, unlike the Authors’, it has 
nothing to do with money. It is a historical 
society, and is symptomatic of a revived 
interest in letters in their ranks. The Jew 
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has always been a student: there has never 
been a Jew unable to read, because he has 
had to read whole volumes of prayers daily, 
and that in another language than his mother- 
tongue. Hence the lowest class of slum- 
savage has had no parallel in Jewry, whose 
worst type has been the rogue, not the 
ruffian. Now that the English Jew has had 
a generation of prosperity and enfranchise- 
ment, a generation of culture may be expected 
tofollow. The Historical Society 
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Diy It [aces 
is the first Anglo-Jewish organisation of 
importance that is without a wealthy figure- 
head ; for no one would accuse Mr. Lucien 
Wolf, the foreign editor of the Daily 
Graphic, of anything but brains. Should 
the centre of gravity be shifted back from 
money to intellect (where it has always lain 
among pious primitive Jewish communities), 
the Jews would become the brotherhood of 
idealists their ancient prophets dreamed of, 
if not “the Swiss Guards of Deism” that 
Voltaire called them. Otherwise it is diffi- 
cult to see why good Jews should concern 
themselves to perpetuate the race. 


AN Anglo-Jewish Historical Society should 
rake up strange genealogies for some of our 
county families. I know one gentleman who 
is going about in fear and trembling lest it 
transpire that he is of the race of the 
Apostles, and he be driven out of decent 
Christian society. As he has the misfortune 
to be nearly related to one of the few Anglo- 
Jewish notabilities, he is not likely to escape 
detection. How strong a strain of Jewish 
blood there is in the London Bohemia is 
well known: many of the leading players, 
journalists, and musicians boast of (or con- 
ceal) some Semitic corpuscles. Like Tom 
Robertson, Pinero is proud of a dash of 
the Orient in his veins: he had, I think, 
a Jewish grandmother. Now that he has 
blossomed into a dramatist of the first rank, 
the new Society may be tempted to hunt up 
that grandmother. 


PINERO’s blossoming has not been sudden. 
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He has not sprung up like the Indian 
juggler’s palm-tree. He has evolved slowly 
and painfully from Zhe Prodigal ; and Lady 
Bountiful is perhaps the grandmother of 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. Like all 
humourists, he is serious at heart, with a 
didactic bent. When I once ventured to tell 
him that his humour ran away with him, he 
replied that, on the contrary, he was a senti- 
mentalist whose sentiment would force itself 
into and spoil his drollest passages. Of 
course, whenever a dramatist does any 
earnest work nowadays, the cry of “ Ibsen” 
is raised; but Ibsen’s influence on Pinero 
has been only indirect. The great Norwegian 
has probably helped our dramatists to take 
themselves _ seri- 
ously, and he 
has indubitably 
smoothed the way 
for their patient 
hearing (though | 
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from a position that is abnormal, and of no 
general moment. It raises no_ pressing 
ethical problem. This would not, of course, 
matter an iota were it not that it has the air 
of raising one, of preaching masculine purity 
into the bargain. The infrequency of such 
a marriage (consciously) as Tanqueray’s 
invalidates the typicalness of the episodes 
implicated with it. Thus, granted that the 
woman’s past must rise up against her 
somehow or the other, and spoil her new life, 
there is no such lesson to be drawn from the 
spoiling of the life of Captain Ardale, who 
was simply the victim of an unfortunate 
coincidence. His relations with the woman 
had ceased long before ; he had done his 
part of their compact honourably. This 
springing up of the spectre of the past when 
he is about to marry has no organic relation 
to that past: it is not, as in Daudet’s Sapho, 
in direct relationship with the past ; it is a 
mere accident ; it would not happen in one 
case out of a thousand. So 
far as the woman’s punishmer.t 
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even as it is, gigmanity has been avoiding 
the St. James’s). Of direct influence I see no 
trace. Pinero envisages life in his own way, 
which is Horace’s way and Thackeray’s 
way, not Ibsen’s way; nor is there any 
symptom of the peculiar construction of 
Ibsen, who, with Aristotelian simplicity, 
concentrates himself on the dramatic crux, 
leaving what led up to the situation to 
reveal itself retrospectively. The whole of 
Pinero’s first act would have been eliminated 
by Ibsen. Aubrey Tanqueray’s experiment 
in marrying a woman with half a dozen pasts 
would have come out as aseventh past. The 
term Elizabethan has been more pertinently ap- 
plied—the play is certainly that in its strength, 
horror, and painfulness. Of course it is an 
improbable coincidence that Captain Ardale, 
the wooer of Tanqueray’s virginal daughter, 
should just be mixed up in one of those half 
a dozen pasts ; still the dramatist is justified 
in using this as a sort of typical summary of 
the unpleasant complications that might be 
expected to lie in wait for the woman. Where 
the play, to my mind, misses greatness is in 
the unreality of its theme. The drama starts 
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Stempting to drive a team of 
—) morals in double harness our 
playwright has entangled him- 

self in his own whip. 


AS a matter of fact, all his men show to 
great advantage. One covers the rags of a 
female reputation with the cloak of chivalry ; 
another leads a forlorn hope, and frankly 
confesses his past weaknesses to his fiancée ; 
a third—Cayley Drummle, an admirably 
drawn and admirably acted character—is 
everybody’s good genius ; the worst of the 
batch—a baronet— marries a vulgar actress, 
but still marries her. So that, as a contribu- 
tion to ethics, the play is of no account. It 
does not deal with basic facts of human 
nature. The woman’s case is too rare and 
complex to be of. much vital import ; the 
man’s too accidental to be typical. I am 
sometimes tempted to the conjecture that 
the sowing of wild oats by the man is a 
necessary phase in the development of his 
character. Just as the human embryo re- 
peats all the animal stages by which man 
rose from the ranks of the amoeba, before it 
settles into the human figure, so the spiritual 
man goes through all the savage experiences 

















of his race in the development from poly- 
gamy to monogamy. Marriage is the world- 
experience redemonstrated in the individual. 
But, perhaps, it is unfair to examine the play 
too curiously as an ethical thesis, or as a 
problem in anything but the dynamics of 
tragic forces, moving and accumulating mo- 
mentum every second for the final crash. It 
is to be noted that where Ibsen would have 
confined himself to the psychical forces, to 
Paula’s punishment through the evolution 
of her better self, Pinero more truly, if per- 
haps somewhat confusedly, makes 


internal and external forces, for he 
lets outward circumstance con- om 
tribute its quota to the catastrophe. It is a 
pity this outward evolution involves a coinci- 
dence. A pity too that Tanqueray himself 
is so nebulous. His state of mind before his 
second marriage is not adequately presented. 
Does the dramatist wish to insinuate that dis- 
gust with the snow-woman he had first taken 
to his bosom had made him more charit- 
able towards creatures of fire? I wonder. 
Making the further deduction that a really 
great dramatist should have been able to 
take the kingdom of drama without such vio- 
lent assault, I must admit that Pinero has 
enriched our stage with a play memorable by 
its strength and subtlety, by its fine touches of 
character and nature, and by the brilliancy 
of its dialogue; memorable, too, for the 
artistic reserve of Mr. George Alexander, 
and the artistic unreserve of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, an actress who will deserve all 
that has been said of her when she has 
created one or two other parts. Her success 
should modify Pinero’s notion of the paucity 
and inferiority of English actresses. I be- 
lieve there are not a few who have never yet 
had their chance. 


THE dramatic premiership now rests be- 
tween Jones and Pinero. Jones boggles at 
his own problems, Pinero faces them. Jones 
has more fantasy and freshness, and_ is 
quicker to reflect the flying day. Pinero’s 
personages are not of the latest fashion, 
but he is the greater creator. There is more 
flesh-and-blood in his characters, especially 
the comedy characters. Jones has scarcely 
any comedy characters—only comic cha- 
racters, of Gilbertian complexion, who dis- 
turb the atmosphere of reality, and make his 
plays patchwork. The serious scenes and 
the comic scenes don’t “jine.” They are 
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on different planes, With all his brilliancy 
and originality he has never quite shaken 
off the primitive alternate sandwiching of the 
two—relic of a period of stage carpentry 
when the comic couple had to fill up the 
time on a front scene while the big scene 
was being hammered up behind. This 
crudity survives, curiously transformed, in 
Oscar Wilde’s Stop here for Epigrams style 














































of craftsmanship. Pinero’s 
work has a truer unity. In 
NI , 
Pah! | | 
b,. 


Tanqueray 
there is a logical grip, a pro- 
gression, a masterly develop- 
ment not merely of incident, 
but of character, which = 
Jones has never rivalled. Even in wild farce 
Pinero has created a living character—Noah 
Topping, the jealous constable of Dandy 
Dick. Pinero drew him from a model ; and, 
as I said last month, observation is the 
salvation of the literary artist. Go to Nature, 
O aspiring dramatist ; study your types “from 
the life.” This is what the “literary drama” 
means. It has no necessary connection with 
fine language or ethical problems. 


UNLIKE my friends the dramatic critics, I 
cannot follow rapidly spoken Italian, though 
I can read it easily by guessing’ half the 
words and skipping the other half. So I do 
not feel qualified to criticise Duse. I assisted 
at her dészi¢ in order to be seen, but after 
that I went to see. For, as a pantomimist 
alone, Duse gave me keener pleasure than 
most English actresses, who can eke out 
their movements with intelligible speech. It 
was quite disillusioning to find an advance 
boom and a doubling of prices so justified — 
enough to stay a cynic’s suicide. After this 
one may expect to see Truth leave the 
bottom of her well (where she lives to evade 
service of writs for libel) and take up her 
abode among impresarios. Rossetti said of 
a woman, .“ Beauty like hers is genius.” 
Of Duse one might say, Genius like hers 
is beauty. It lights up the eyes more than 
all your messes ; carmine, chalk, and cold 
cream are not so invaluable for the com- 
plexion ; ’tis an indispensable addition to a 
make-up box. Moreover, though her actual 
words are Italian, by intonation and _ in- 
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flection she speaks the universal language— 
the Volapik of the emotions. She impressed. 
me as an artist above all—a dramatic artist, 
not a lyrical, striking the one note of her 
own subjectivity—an artist equally at home 
in comedy and tragedy; overflowing with 
touches of art artfully concealed ; absolutely 
regardless of her audience, and, though not 
entirely free from laryngeal tricks and 
mannerisms of gesture, less prone to self- 
repetition than most great players. On the 
whole (which means from a very partial 
acquaintance with her repertory), I subscribe 
to the opinion that she is most in her element 


MALL 


in representing the humours and passions of § 


the bourgeoisie. 


ApA REHAN is another woman whose 
venius is beauty, though her mere femininity 
is fa? more fascinating than Duse’s. Her I 
have seen in everything she has done, but 
her charm escapes my analysis. More than 
any other actress she depends on laryngeal 
tricks, yet they never bore, and always 
bewitch. A voice like hers could launch a 
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thousand ships and burn the topless towers 
of Ilium. London is better worth living in 
now Ada Rehan’s voice is to be heard laugh- 
ing and crying in its desert. 


not call London a 

desert. It is full of 

picturesque bits of 

scenery, and nothing 

can be more poetic than 

Piccadilly by night, with 

the far-gleaming files of 

hansoms and the feverish 

throb of life that pulsates 

under the silent stars. I 

; find, too, an_ indescribable 

charm (which I must needs try to describe) 
in— 


must 


SUMMER EVENING RAIN IN LONDON. 
Soft lambent rain that dims the starlit air, 
A trembling, misty gleam from twinkling lights ; 
A touch of freshness, vague and cool and fair, 
Imblent with that vast sadness which is Night’s : 
Stern London’s face, suffused with tender tears, 
As if with thought of all the vanished years. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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WILD LOVE ON THE SEA. 


SING to me, sing to me, foam of the sea, 

Sing, while we sail, to my darling and me, 
While we heel to the wind, the foam flies from the bow, 
My love laughs, we were never so happy as now! 


“We rush through the water, we scatter the spray, 
The foam-bubbles leap in the blue light away, 

My sails are less white than your bosom or hand, 
We will sail on for ever afar from the land. 


“O, dotards may mumble their winterly talk, 

But the young joy of living their age may not baulk, 
We shall soon be beyond their bleak Northerly Clime, 
Who fain would persuade us that love is a crime. 


‘Never fear, never fear, nestle closer to me, 

O, we joy to bound over wild waves and be free! 

For our bridal sing, winds, and blithe billows your song, 
Breathe into your clarion loudly and long! 
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‘Winds whistle, and fill the full-bellying sail ; 
Yea, what if they rise, and blow shrill to a gale? 
My boat is a rare one, she swims like a bird— 


Ha! what if the roar on the reefs may be heard ? 
CQ 


“You're the loveliest lady that ever was known, 
My rival I slew, and the bride is my own ; 
Warm bosom to bosom, hot mouth unto mouth, 
We are flying to lovelier lands of the South... .’ 


‘Nay, the sky’s growing darker, I fain would 
return ”"— 

‘Your doubts are too late, love, your scruple I spurn ;” 

‘Tl fear thee, I fear thee, fierce lover of mine ; 

Thy lips are the wild wave, thy breasts are the brine!” . 


‘‘ Ho! with storm to the windward, and breakers to lee, 
They go swimming with Death, who go sailing 
with me!” 


RopEN NOEL. 





VEXED QUESTIONS. 


The Editors are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Contributors under this heading. 


England's Position in the Mediterranean. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES DILKE, BART., M.P. 


HE prospects of an immediate general war, which have been slight ever since 
the scare of 1875, have lately become more remote than they have been 
at any time within that period. The position of Russia and her special 

attitude towards Austria are now defined ; and it is fairly certain that any sudden 
heat between Germany and France would force from the Russian Emperor a decided 
attempt to prevent war, and, failing its success, the expression of a determination 
that the war should be localised, and limited at the outset to a struggle between 
the two .powers. Moreover, Russia would probably give Germany to understand 
that, in the event of her success, she would not be allowed to impose any such 
conditions of peace as would fatally weaken France. Oa the other hand, the Tsar 
will not allow the monarchical principle to be destroyed in Germany. Under these 
circumstances, it is unlikely that Germany and France would fight; but if, under 
popular patriotic pressure, they should do so, Russia is likely to impose an armed 
neutrality upon Austria, which will involve that of Italy. 

It must not be thought that because there is less risk of general Continental war 
there is an increased chance that we ourselves shall enjoy for a lengthened time the 
blessings of peace. The less prospect of a general war, the more, not the less, risk 
of conflict between ourselves and some one among our rivals. It would seem that 
during the present peace we ought not only to revise our whole system of Imperial 
defence, and see that, as regards our land forces, we get value for the money that 
we spend, but also that we should consider the relations between means and ends, 
as regards our naval aims. I cannot but feel that in the Mediterranean we pursue 
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a policy which has never been thoroughly thought out. ‘There are some who imagine 
that in the event of war we should be able to hold the Mediterranean. ‘There are 
others who advocate our withdrawal from that sea, the use of the Cape route alone, 
and the masking at Gibraltar and at Aden of the French fleets and lighter squadrons. 
We keep in time of peace a fleet in the Mediterranean which, though formerly 
superior, has now become altogether inferior to the Mediterranean fleets of France. 
It is an open secret that in the event of war the Channel fleet is to reinforce our 
Mediterranean fleet. There is great risk, given the fact that the French reserve fleet 
is at all times ready for sea, that we should be forced to fight in detachments against 
a united enemy. In the event of disaster, or even of drawn battles, our ships would be 
likely to be crippled, and could hardly hope to get home to refit. If the command 
of the Mediterranean were for one moment lost, Malta would be attacked by a 
combined expedition of land and sea forces, and there is some reason to fear that 
it would be incapable of offering a sufficient defence to hold out until relieved. 
There is also a risk that the Channel fleet itself would, contrary to the intentions 
of the Admiralty and to their present policy, be retained in or recalled to British waters 
on account of panic in London. 

A recent discussion in the House of Lords has revealed to the public the fact, 
which was already well known to those who take special interest in such questions, that 
we have no dock accommodation for our big ships at Gibraltar—a necessity of either 
of the policies which are the alternatives before us. It was stated that the French had 
nine docks at Toulon, six or seven at Marseilles, and two at Algiers, and that France 
was making considerable naval preparation at Biserta, in the neighbourhood of Tunis 
and Carthage. At the present moment we have no dock accommodation between 
Malta and Plymouth; and the supply of docks at Malta would hardly meet the 
necessities of the case after a general battle. It was also stated that the cost of building 
a dock at Gibraltar, the necessity of which the Government admitted, would be 
£60,000 or £70,000 a year for five years. Lord Spencer declared “ that the establish- 
ment of a dock at Gibraltar was a matter of the greatest possible importance to the navy. 
In case of war a dock there would be essential ; for no doubt Gibraltar would be one of 
the most important bases for our navy. He therefore agreed that it would be of enormous 
importance to have a dock at Gibraltar where our great battleships should be repaired 
if necessary... . It was of the greatest possible importance that the work should not 
be delayed a moment longer than was necessary.” But he said that there were 
important works to be carried out at Devonport and Chatham with regard to the 
housing of seamen on shore, and that the Government had decided that these works 
at home should have precedence, and therefore the new dock at Gibraltar could 
not be immediately carried out. 

The ground given seems hardly sufficient to account for delay in a matter of vital 
moment to our Mediterranean fleet. If the only object of keeping up‘a fleet in the 
Mediterranean is the showing of the flag, our fleet there is too large. If, on the other 
hand, the fleet kept there is a preparation for holding that sea in time of war, and 
a recognition of the fact that future wars are likely to break out suddenly, then it is too 
small, when we consider the chance of its being cut off. The position has been to some 
extent thought out, and a certain policy has been agreed upon ; but a step necessary to 
that policy has been indefinitely postponed, although with a complete recognition of 
its overwhelming importance. ‘There is too much reason to fear that this attitude is 
characteristic of the whole relations of the country to its military and naval forces and 
policy of defence. 


CHARLES W. DILKE. 





VEXED QUESTIONS. 


England's Position in the Mediterranean. 


BY VICE-ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB. 


ROBABLY one of the chief differences to be found between the naval position 
P of this country during the epoch of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
and what it would now be were a great European war to break out, is our 
relation to the Mediterranean Sea. How we should be affected there, and what is 
to be our attitude there, in such a war, forms, or ought to form, the ground of 
almost every step in our naval policy. We have to remember that in 1792 we 
regarded the Mediterranean Sea chiefly as a field of attack, which could be adopted 
or neglected according to circumstances, without raising any vital questions, com- 
mercial or other. Now, many considerations combine to make us generally think 
of the Mediterranean Sea as a British water-territory which must in some way be 
defended. 

In 1792 our total Mediterranean trade, excluding that to France and Spain, 
seems to have been about £2,500,000, or about 54 per cent. of the general trade 
of Great Britain. It appears to be now about £54,500,000, or some 74 per cent. 
of our total trade. In 1792 Gibraltar was the only hostage in those waters which it 
was necessary for the navy to redeem in time of war. Now we have added, far up the 
Straits, Malta. If we remember what strong grounds exist for believing that if there 
had been no British Gibraltar in 1781, there would be no United States of America 
in 1893, we can understand what Malta, as a hostage possibly to be sacrificed, 
means to this country. The navies of Italy and of Austria are of modern growth, 
and are an interest to us, either to be guarded and supported as allied additions 
to our own naval force, or as additional dangers in the event of their falling under 
the control of a Mediterranean enemy. 

It was a small matter to England when our absence from the Mediterranean in 
1798 allowed Admiral Brueys to carry off from Venice five small line-of-battle ships 
and three frigates, which were afterwards adapted to the use of Napoleon in the 
invasion of Egypt. It would be no small matter were the ten first-class battle-ships 
of Italy and her sixty ships of other kinds to be at the mercy of a superior 
France. 

But undoubtedly the greatest change of all has been wrought by the opening 
of the Suez Canal. Apart from the fact that the existence of the Canal more than 
doubles the trade which would otherwise pass the Straits of Gibraltar, adding 
£60,000,000 to the £54,500,000 mentioned above, and opens a route over which 
about 2600 British vessels pass annually, it has made our hold on India in a great 
degree depend on our hold on the Mediterranean Sea. If we are to have Bombay 
three or four weeks nearer to Toulon v@ the Canal than it is to Plymouth v/@ the 
Cape, the whole of the strategic conditions existent with regard to India in 1792 are 
altered in 1893. 

With these points before us, really in a very distinct form, it is strange, perhaps, 
that the experts, on whom the country must depend for counsel, are very much 
divided in opinion. The most competent military authorities seem generally to 
rest content with a demand for works and garrisons which shall make Gibraltar 
and Malta impervious to forcible entry, and do not debate the conditions under 
which attempts at forcible entry could be made. They scarcely discuss the strategic 
state of the Mediterranean Sea at such times, and the consequences flowing from 
it. But perhaps, if the expression of further opinion were insisted on, it would be 
found that the best military authorities are looking on Malta and Gibraltar as 
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shelters necessary for a navy which has the most precarious of holds on the 
surrounding waters. 

The naval authorities are, practically, split up into three camps. The smallest 
party regards the whole case as hopeless, and advises blowing up the Canal, 
abandoning Malta, if not Gibraltar, to its own resources, and closing our Mediterranean 
commercial book while the war lasts. 

The largest party thinks of holding the Mediterranean with a naval force 
sufficient to bar the Canal against all attempts through it upon India, and therefore, 
to hold Malta and Gibraltar by the cover of the fleet. But it thinks it impossible to 
defend the Mediterranean as a commercial route or field of action, and believes that 
the Canal can be so easily destroyed, by the secret use of high explosives, that 
shipowners will of themselves cease to use it in war. 

A middle party, smaller than the second but larger than the first, considers 
that the interests enunciated above are so vital that not one of them can be willingly 
abandoned, and that their forced abandonment will be the beginning of the end. 
It concludes that the Canal highway to the East must be preserved in British hands 
at all hazards: first, in order that it may not be used adversely against India ; 
secondly, in order that succour to India may be free to pass that way; and, thirdly, 
because any enforced and immediate change from the Canal route to the Cape route 
is not possible for want of suitab'e shipping. But it thinks that the maintenance 
of the route follows, or at any rate runs side by side with, the maintenance of a 
general ascendency in the Mediterranean Sea, such as we exercised after the Battle 
of ‘Trafalgar. 

It is to this school that I myself belong. I rather doubt whether any Englishman 
has seriously contemplated the result of our being driven out of the Mediterranean 
for more than a few days. On the other hand, I have the greatest possible difficulty 
in imagining our maintenance of a great force in the Mediterranean, while we assure 
the commercial world that it is no cover for commerce. Provided we are so strong 
upon the great inland sea as to reduce any enemy with ports opening into it to 
the necessity of acting by the method of evasion in all attacks, whether on shipping 
or territory, I am unable to see the difficulty of affording excellent protection to 
commerce. And if it is possible to protect it in any part of the Mediterranean Sea, 
I should say it was most easily done along the route from Gibraltar to Malta, and 
from Malta to Port Said, so long as these harbours are free to us. 

By a simple system of cruiser patrol along the routes, combined with a system 
of watching and masking the enemy in his ports, I think it possible to establish in 
the mind of the enemy such a wholesome sense of unbalanced risk as will lead him 
to keep his hands off except under rare and exceptional circumstances. 

I have a conviction, which only grows with years, and study of the history of 
naval war, that we are too apt at the present day to forget the influence of this 
sense. We conceive attack to be a much more reckless enterprise than it has ever 
been in reality. We forget that naval war is, most especially, a business ; requiring 
clear estimates of probable gains and losses before any branch of it is set in motion. 
That there are such things as reckless councils in war and in commerce, experience 
teaches us with ample iteration. But the reckless banker goes to the wall not 
more surely than the reckless commander. It is not to be supposed that the 
Mediterranean route will not be attacked, when war allows of it, by powers which 
have ports lying on either or on both sides of it. But we have in history a 
perfect experience of this kind of thing, and we know that the right sort of 
naval force, properly disposed, is quite competent to deal with it, and to reduce 
it to insignificance. 
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The idea of the torpedo-boat, causes, I think, some little confusion of mind on 
this head. The powerlessness of the torpedo-boat against commerce is scarcely 
realised. It is not always remembered that the world will not admit the destruction 
of life which is non-combatant, in order to destroy property at the same time. 
Torpedo-boats may act against commerce in the Mediterranean, but not as torpedo- 
boats—only as small swift cruisers, which dare not attack a war-ship in the 
daytime. 

As to the possible destruction of the Canal by secret conspiracy, I take it we 
can provide against that by sufficient watch along the banks, and sufficient guard 
on board all doubtful ships passing through. But were such blocking easier than 
I believe it, I feel myself bound to remember that the wider the Canal grows, the 
more difficult does the blocking become; while, in any case, the clearing is only 
a work of time. Even if it could be blocked by an explosion of dynamite for 
three weeks, the check to traffic would not represent a much greater delay from 
London to Bombay than the original adoption of the Cape route would have in- 
volved. Of course the case is not so strong in regard to Madras and Calcutta, and 
much less strong respecting the China and Australasian trade. 

While, then, I consider that we can hold the Mediterranean to our use for all 
purposes in war, by a properly selected naval force, which it is not beyond our 
power to provide, I do not quite believe that it is necessary to go to the expense 
of keeping this force active on the spot in a time of profound peace. I have no 
relations of experience before me which lead me to believe in the modern naval 
dogma of the suddenness and power of “ the first blow.” Nations, as I have been 
able to observe their conduct at the outbreak of naval war, are not unlike schoolboys 
exclaiming, “You hit me first!” and abstaining from falling-to properly till the 
preliminaries are settled and the ring is formed. It might be quite judicious, and 
I do not see how it could involve much loss of prestige, that the policy of maintaining 
a nominally weaker naval force in the Mediterranean in peace time, than that 
maintained by France, should be pursued. For such a force falling back to the 
Straits until sufficiently, but immediately, reinforced from England, would expose 
little or nothing to the enemy by so short an absence. 

The amount of force we should be prepared to send from England up the Straits 
would greatly depend on the attitude of Italy and Austria. Of course the conditions 
would be seriously modified if Russia had free access from the Black Sea to the 
Archipelago. 

At the moment much thought is exercised over the provision of a dock at 
Gibraltar. When I remember that in the old war the docks at Plymouth were at 
least six weeks from Toulon, while they are now not more than as many days, I 
find my mind remains pretty cool in contemplating delay over the Gibraltar dock. 
I cannot quite gather that: if all our ships were sheathed and coppered as some of 
them are, the necessity for a handy dock in war would be very much greater now 
than it was a hundred years ago. Injury to the bottom of a ship in war is now, 
I believe, more likely to be fatal than repairable in dock. 

I think, on the whole, that we are in a fairly safe position in the Mediterranean, 
if we are prepared to mask with battle-fleets those of France at Brest and at Toulon, 
and those of Russia at Cronstadt and Sveaborg ; and to provide such a number of 
moderate-sized cruisers as will insure to an enemy more kicks than halfpence along 
our trade-routes “ in the soundings ” and up the Mediterranean Sea. 


P. H. CoLoms. 

















MALL MAGAZINE DRAWING COMPETITION. 
No. 2. 
“A Wedding Couple on their Honeymoon Tour.” 


HE drawings that have been sent in for our second competition are more 
numerous than for the first ; this no doubt is largely owing to the universal 
circulation the MaGazINneE has achieved, and the growing interest which is 

being shown in all we do. Although the competitor to whom we have adjudged 
the prize is run very close by others, who have, perhaps, shown more delicacy in the 
treatment of the subject, still we think—- 


MR. L. B. HUGO, 
Black Rock, Co. Dublin, Ireland, 


is entitled to the prize, and a cheque for #10 10s. has accordingly been duly 
forwarded to him. 
Ep. 
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A Newly Married Engtish Couple on their FHloneymoon Tour. 
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(1) As depicted by French Artists. 
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(2) As we are glad to say they sometimes are. 
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A Newly Married E nglish Couple on their Honeymoon Tour. 
















































































(3) As they often are. 
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